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The Literary Week. 

So we have at last a British Academy for the Promotion 
of Historical, Philosophical, and Philological studies. 
Three of the signatories to the petition to the King 
published last January—Lord Acton, Mr. 8. R. Gardiner, 
and the Rev. A. B. Davidson—have since died. The 
others, with the addition of Lord Rosebery whose name 
has been added to the list, have now the privilege (the 
King having been pleased, acting upon the advice of the 
Privy Council, to accede to the petition) of passing into 


history as the first forty-nine Fellows of the British 
Academy. Their names are :— 


The Earl of Rosebery. 

Viscount Dillon. 

Lord Reay. 

Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

Mr. John Morley. 

Mr. James Bryce. 

Mr. Lecky. 

Sir William Anson. 

Sir Frederick Pollock. 

Sir Edward Maunde Thomp- 
son. 

Sir Henry Churchill Max- 
well-Lyte. 

Sir Courtenay Ibert. 

Sir Richard Jebb. 

Dr. Monro. 

Dr. A. W. Ward. 

Dr. Edward Caird. 

Dr. H. F. Pelham. 

Dr. John Rhys. 

Rev. George Salmon. 

Prof. J. B. Bury. 

Prof. 8S. H. Butcher. 

Prof. Ingram Bywater. 

Prof. E. B. Cowell. 

Rev. William Cunningham. 


Prof. Rhys Davids. 

Prof. Albert Dicey. 

Rev. Canon S. R. Driver. 

Prof. Robinson Ellis. 

Mr. Arthur John Evans. 

Rev. A. M. Fairbairn. 

Rev. Robert Flint. 

Mr. J. G. Frazer. 

Mr. Israel Gollanez. 

Mr. Thomas Hodgkin. 

Mr. S. H. Hodgson. 

Prof. T. E. Holland. 

Prof. F. W. Maitland. 

Prof. Alfred Marshall. 

Rev. J. E. B. Mayor. 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 

Prof. W. M. Ramsey. 

Rev. Canon William Sanday. 

Rev. W. W. Skeat. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes. 

Rev. H. B. Swete. 

Rev. H. F. Tozer. 

Prof. Robert Yelverton Tyr- 
rell 


Prof. J ames Ward. 





[ Registered as a Newspaper.) 


The granting of this charter by the King signifies, we 
suppose, that certain appeals for an Academy of pure 
literature which should include poetry, fiction, and belles 
lettres have not been considered. ‘The demand for such 
an Academy is certainly not general, and we doubt if poets, 
novelists, and essayists could present to the King the 
organised front shown by their brothers in history, 
age od and philology. The new British Academy is 
just what it is. Its connection with literature, in the 
rsons of such members as Mr. Leslie Stephen and 
r. John Morley, is accidental. 


Tats week is celebrated at Cromarty the centenary of 
its distinguished son, Hugh Miller. ‘Too much of Miller’s 
thought and labour was expended upon controversies 
which a later period has decided to have been futile. 
Theology meen ee is less concerned with the letter than 
in his time, and does not trouble itself overmuch about 
‘reconciliations’ which appeared of moment to him. 
But apart from controversial matter he left a good deal 
which is likely to live, if only because he brought to 
nature a certain freshness and vividness of outlook, as 
well as considerable descriptive power. Perhaps, however, 
Hugh Miller is a writer to whom readers to-day owe, 
rather than give, attention. Most of us in our youth 
heard of The Old Red Sandstone, The Testimony of the 
Rocks, and so on, but how many of us read those works ? 
Schools and Schoolmasters takes rather a different position, 
as also Scenes and Legends of the North of Scotland. 


Mr. Exvkin Marmmews is to publish an_ interesting 
“find,” which consists of a diary kept by Edward Wil- 
liams, the friend of Shelley who was drowned with him. 
Any new and intimate light upon Shelley, such as this 
diary is likely to supply, cannot fail to be of extreme 
interest. Dr. Garnett is to write an introduction to the 
volume. 


Ataoven August is reputed to be a fatal month for 
literature and grouse, it is now regarded as a cunning 
opportunity for the publication of “important new 
novels.” Mr. Hall Caine’s romances have long been 
accustomed to break out in August, and in August 
only. And since Miss Corelli has now also taken 
to August, and the lean years of Mr. Hall Caine 
happily coincide with the fat ones of Miss Corelli, it is 
probable that no future August will be without its boom. 
During the present month at least two novels intimately 
connected with literature, and with water, have been issued 
—Mr. Wells’s The Sea Lady and Mr. Phillpotts’s The River ; 
and Mr. Arthur Morrison’s Hole in the Wall is to follow 
immediately. It is well perhaps that work of artistic 
significance should thus be saved from the contact and 
jostling of the innumerable vulgar. The . commercial 
theory of the thing seems to be that really important 
novels gain more in prominence, and in length and care- 
fulness of review, than they lose by the general slackness 
of the season. It may be noted that although both 
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publishers and authors are agreed that reviews have no 
effect whatever on sales, they still betray a certain anxiety 
about the attitude of the press. This inconsistency, of 
aon merely proves that publishers and authors are 
tuman. : 


es 


Ir is interesting to note that even in America, the land 
of literary hustie, things are quiet in August. We 
put in the following documentary item of news from 
Philadelphia : 

Just now, not unnaturally, things are rather dull at the new 
Authors’ Club, the Franklin Inn. Every day, however, a 
small party of literary men take luncheon there, William 
Jasper Nichols slipping over from Broad Street and Erancis 
Churchill Williams getting up from the Lippincotts’. 


Ix Copenhagen they do take August easily. <A daily 
paper in that city is stopping publication from June to 
September this year so as to enable its staff to enjoy « 
long summer holiday, a proceeding which has the approval 
of Mr. Punch. From some verses entitled ‘‘ The Princes 
of Denmark” we snip this stanza :— 

() toilers of Fleet Street, who pamfully write 

Through the lingering hours of the long stuffy night, 

Which throbs at each quarter as time’s laggard flight 
The echoing strokes of Big Ben mark, 

Ah, think of your brothers across the North Sea 

As idle and cool as a mortal can be, 

And | make little doubt you will warmly agree 
They manage things better in Denmark. 


WE are continually being reminded of the fact that the 
market for verse, as verse, is practically non-existent. 
Even those writers who have a distinct following do not 
show well in circulation, except in cases where the subjects 
treated have in themselves, as in the work of Mr. Newbolt 
and Mr. Kipling, a popular appeal. A Manchester con- 
temporary illustrates this by naming four volumes of 
verse, all published by good firms, which are now being 
offered as remainders at prices varying from twopence to 
sixpence. But the poet, even the bad poet, believes in 
himself, and always keeps a cheerful eye upon posterity. 


Mrs. Cratcre and Mr. Murray Carson have disposed of 
the American rights of The Bishop’s Move, which will be 
produced first in New York during the autumn. Mrs. 
Craigie is going to India as the guest of the Viceroy 
ana Lady Curzon early in December. Before starting 
Mrs. Craigie has undertaken to write the critical introduc- 
tion to the edition of Romeo and Juliet which Mr. Edwin 
Abbey, R.A., is about to illustrate for Messrs. Harper. 


Iv our last issue Mr. Arthur Symons offered some good 
suggestions to managers of theatres, particularly in regard 
to their treatment of critics. In Paris the case is different. 
There the managers, tired of offering suggestions to the 
critics, talk of excluding these gentlemen from the theatres 
altogether. A meeting has been called to decide the 
question. The position is explained by the Paris corres- 
pondent of the Mrening News. Already at the end of last 
season they ceased, as their custom used to be, to give a 
special dress rehearsal (a first night in all but name) for 
the critics, and now they mean to withdraw their hospi- 
tality entirely, and more than that, to discountenance 
newspaper criticism of new plays by every means in 
their power. The question excites intense interest and 
one of the leading managers has declared: ‘‘ We are sick 
and tired of the critics. We give them free places and 


facilities, and they retaliate with adverse criticisms which 
thin out our audiences and make each successive play a 
‘“* But if the plays are bad ?”’ it was suggested. 


failure.”’ 
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“That,”’ said the manager, “is not the point. We have 
decided, and our meeting will ratify the decision, to give 
no more free places to journalists. Further, if a journalist 
writes down a play, we shall proceed against him in the 
law courts. We look upon ourselves. as merchants—mer- 
chants of pleasure if you will—but merchants all the same. 
If a newspaper were to 7 an article stating that 
X’s cognac was undrinkable, the journalist who wrote the 
article and the newspaper in which it appeared would 
both be sued for damages. Our case, as we consider it, 
is precisely similar.’’ 


_— 


We have not been favoured with one of the five hundred 
copies, on French hand-made paper, of the article by 
Thoreau, which Margaret. Fuller, then one of the editors 
of the Dial, returned with thanks in 1840.° It appears 
that Emerson was in favour of printing the paper, but 
Margaret Fuller had her way, and the article has lain 
perdu all these years to be a prize for the French-hand- 
made-paper editor of to-day. We are told by the 
New York Nation, a good authority, that The Service 
will add nothing to Thoreau’s reputation. The French 
hand-made paper opuscule rarely does add to an author’s 
reputation, but five hundred people eager to put an 
author’s least valuable work on their shelves, provided it 
is printed on French hand-made paper, can be found for 
Thoreau as for Stevenson. Hence, no doubt, Mr. Charles 
I. Godspeed, of Boston, will be justified of his venture. 
‘* A kind of writing which makes the most unintelligible 
passages of the earlier Emerson seem miracles of clarity ”’ 
is the Nation’s account of this resurrected composition. 


The Service has a triple division, the first part being 
headed ‘‘ Qualities of the Recruit,’’ the second, ‘‘ What 
Music Shall We Have ?”’ the third, ‘‘ Not How Many, but 
Where the Enemy Are.’’ These is evidence on every page, 
says the Nation, of Thoreau’s familiarity with natural 
things and with classic literature. But the natural things 
seem to exist for him only as symbols of spiritual realities, 
their frank concreteness affording him no such relish as it 
did further on. ‘That playing upon words and that 
delight in paradox which were ever his besetting sins, 
have here some of their grossest exhibitions, and these 
sins are mingled strangely with some of the rarest virtues 
of his thought and style. For example :—- 

They who are alarmed lest virtue should so far demean 
herself as to be extremely good, have not yet wholly embraced 
her, but described only a slight are of a few seconds about 
her, and from so small and ill-defined a curvature you can 
calculate no centre whatever ; but their mean is no better than 
meanness, nor their medium than mediocrity. 


And this for paradox : 

What shame, then, that our lives, which might so well be the 
source of planetary motion, and sanction the order of the 
spheres, should be full of abruptness and angularity so as not 
to roll nor move majestically ! 


Albeit, there are sentences and passages of singular 
beauty, and some of great nobility and splendour, while 
others jostle them that are absurd either in their expression 
or in their thought, as where Thoreau finds that ‘“‘ the 
grand and majestic have always somewhat of the undula- 
toriness of the sphere,”’ and declares that this is ‘the 
secret of majesty in the rolling gait of the elephant, and 
of all grace in action and in art.”” The main intent of the 
article is admirable, says the Nation, a variant of Emerson’s 
self-reliance and Channing’s greatness of the soul—and 
there is much striking illustration. 

A man’s life [we read] should be a stately march to an 
unheard music ; and when to its fellows it may seem irregular 
and inharmonious, he will be stepping to a livelier measure 
which only his nicer ear can detect. There will be no halt, 
ever, but at most a marching on his post, or such a pause as 
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is richer than any sounds, when the deeper melody is no 
longer heard, but implicitly consented to with the whole life 
and being. He will never take a false step, even in the most 
arduous circumstances ; for then the music will not fail to 
swell into greater volume, and rule the movement it inspired. 


THE mixed metaphor is the subject of an amusing article 
in the New York Times Supplement. 
the cornerstone of Irish independence to the English 
wolves thirsting for its blood?” asked an orator. He 
was hardly more adventurous than the speakers in the 
House of Commons. Among metaphors actually heard in 
the Strangers’ Gallery are these: ‘‘ By taking this course 
the Government will be opening the door to the thin 
end of the wedge.” ‘‘A quarrel is so imminent that it 
requires only a spark to let loose the dogs of war.” ‘It 
is of no use for the honorable member to shake his head in 
the teeth of his own words.” ‘“ We are drifting into the 
African desert without rudder or compass.” ‘‘ The 
Government is becoming a crystallized bureaucracy, run- 
ning in a groove and deaf to reform.”’ It was not long 
ago that the late Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, in a letter to 
the London Times, complained that the concert of the 
Powers in China was ‘‘a mere delusive screen, agreeable 
in sound, very tickling to the ignorant ear, calculated to 
draw the cheers of the groundlings, but which really serves 
only as a blind to ourselves, as a cover for ministerial in- 
action, as a means of informing our rivals and foes of all our 
plans, and as a lever wherewith they are enabled to check- 
mate British policy.” It is more surprising that errors of 
this kind should be perpetrated in cold print, but a popular 
living theologian in Scotland is responsible for the two 
following which may be found in a heck that has had a 
large circulation: ‘‘ This question occurs often to every 
careful reader of the gospels, but lands us as often as we 
ask it in a sea of mysteries!” ‘‘Such a course will 
inevitably land us in the great central current which runs 
through the whole of Scripture from first to last.’’ This 
confusion between land and sea may be compared with 
that of a reporter who, in describing a wreck, asserted that 
no less than fourteen of the unfortunate passengers and 
crew bit the dust. 


Tue bookseller’s assistant is often discussed in the 
Publishers’ Circular, sometimes with entertaining results. 
There are, of course, booksellers’ assistants and book- 
sellers’ assistants. There are Hookway’s assistants, and 
there are assistants like the one described by ‘‘ A Book- 
seller.”” He was an intelligent young man to all appear- 
ance. But shortly after his arrival the following incidents 
ozeurred :— 


A customer was paving a bill, the amount being 10s. 6d. 
with 1s. 9d. discount to be deducted.‘ My new assistant wrote 
ls. 9d. under the 10s. 6d., and then said, “ How can you take 
9 from 6?” I explained the process of borrowing 12 in the 
pence, &c., to which he replied that he “seemed to recollect 
something about it,” adding, “It’s a ripping dodge, isn’t it ? 
But the worst of the dodges is that they don’t always answer.” 
I informed him that it wasn’t a dodge, but was a rule. 
Another customer paying a bill 7s. 6d., with 1s. 3d. discount, 
he still borrowed 12 in the pence, and actually handed my 
customer the bill with “15” im the pence column. I gave 
him “notice ” on the spot, which he thought very unfair, as 
he said “I myself said borrowing 12 in the pence was a rule, 
not a dodge.” He also added that he should try to get again 
into a shop “where there was a proper clerk to see to 
accounts.” 

Another unfortunate mistake made by this man was as 
follows. A customer handed him a few books, saying, “How 
much?” My assistant replied: “I am sorry we can’t make 
you an offer, sir; these books are all out of date now, and 
are absolute waste paper.” The customer then said: “Oh! 
I didn’t want to sell them. I have just taken them from 
your shelves, I want to buy them.” ‘Oh! I beg your pardon, 


‘ 


sir! 18s. is the cash price,” was the young man’s unblushing 
reply. 
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The same bookseller gives an amusing account of an 
assistant’s attempt to set up in business for himself. 


.Being greatly impressed with the fact that many large 


businesses spring from staall beginnings, this incipient 
Quaritch thought he would like to try to pave his way to 
fortune by taking out a few books on a truck. His master 
kindly presented him with a truck and stock. At the end 
of a fortnight he was so disgusted at the lack of customers 
that, instead of pushing home his truck at night, he pushed 
the whole load of literature, truck included, into the river, 
and decided to give up bookselling. 


Mr. W. T. Tutsetton-Dyer points out that in our article 
on L. E. L.’s centenary there was a gwarenioe’ slip 
which may be a source of future perplexity. L. E. L. 
was said to have started for her new home “in the Castle 
at Cape Town.”’ This would imply that she went to Cape 
Colony, an unfortunate mistake. L. E. L.’s husband was 
governor of Cape Coast Castle. Our correspondent adds that 
according to Sir Richard Burton, who gives an interesting 
account of the whole matter in his Wanderings in West 
Africa, Vol. I., pp. 78-82, Maclean’s actual title was 
‘* President of the Council of Government.’’ Burton’s story 
is not very explicit, but he seems to lean to the death of 
L. E. L. being due to misadventure rather than suicide. Te 
says: ‘The true history of Mrs. Maclean’s death is known 
to many. Nothing could be less probable than 
the popular version.” He concludes: ‘* At any rate 
calumny found its way home, and the President was 
reduced to the secondary position of Judicial Assessor at 
Cape Coast Castle. There he died in May, 1847, to the 
deep and lasting regret of the whole population, black 
and white.”’ There is the best official evidence that he 
deserves to rank as one of the ‘“‘ Founders of the Empire.” 
In the Colonial Office List (1902, p. 180) he is described as 
‘a man of marked energy and capacity. This gentleman 
with a force of no more than 100 men at command, and witha 
Goverument subsidy of only £4,000 a year, contrived to 
extend and maintain the influence of his Government over 
the whole tract of country now known as the Gold Coast 
Protectorate.” 


Mr. Joun Louis Haney writes to us from the Central 
High School, Philadelphia : ‘‘ Iam preparing for immediate 
(private) publication an exhaustive bibliography of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and I intend to include a list of the 
numerous volumes enriched by his marginalia. Some of 
these books are accessible to scholars in the British 
Museum, but a large number were ,scattered in the sale 
of the library of Prof. J. H. Green, Coleridge’s literary 
executor. Likewise, there are volumes that formerly be- 
longed to Lamb, Southey, Wordsworth, Dr. Gillman and 
others, which were more or less extensively annotated 
by 8. T. C. As I desire to indicate the present where- 
abouts of these precious volumes, may I ask the courtesy 
of a brief note in an early number of the Acapemy calling 
the attention, of your readers to my search? I shall be 
grateful for any information concerning the marginalia or 
other interesting Coleridgeana.”’ 


Tne Friends’ Quarterly Examiner gives a report of its 
annual reunion of contributors, at which Prof. Sylvanus 
Thompson delivered himself of a lamentation which we 
fear is only too just. He urged that the present time is 
characterised by a certain degeneracy of tone, against 
which we ought to set our faces. The evidence of this 
degeneracy is apparent on all sides. Even in literature 
everything has to be cut up into snippets, little doses to 
tickle the fancy—not solid meat. ven Ruskin is not 
being read, and Carlyle is being utterly forgotten. The 
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times Jack grit and backbone. The speaker advised the 
strdy of Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets, reading into 
them present day characters. 
said, there is a lack of conviction, a lack of breadth, of 
strength of view, and of strenuous purpose. 








Bibliographical. 


Tir announcement of a new volume of essays by Mr. 
Austin Dobson will help to recall to people’s minds the 
very considerable amount of work which the poet has done 
in prose. No one needs to be reminded of his two volumes 
of Eighteenth-Century Vignettes, or of his recent work, 
A Paladin of Philanthropy and Other Papers (1899). It 
is, too, scarcely ten years since the second edition of his 
Four F'renchwomen was issued. In the field of biography 
he has achieved admirable things ; note his Hogarth in the 
‘“* Great Artists’ series (1879), and his Hogarths of 1891 
and 1898; note his Fielding in the ‘ English Men of 
Letters” series (1883), his Bewick and his Pupils (1884), 
his Richard Steele in the ‘‘ English Worthies” series 
(1885), his Goldsmith in the ‘‘ Great Writers ’’ series (1888), 
and his Horace Walpole (1890 and 1893). That he is the 
author of the Civil Serrice Handbook of English Literature 
(1874 and 1880, and recently brought down to date by 
Prof. Griffin) is not, even now, at all universally known ; 
and yet how many students have found it of great service 
to them. Further—apart from the works he has edited 
and annotated—Mr. Dobson has helped to popularise 
literary and pictorial art by the introductions he has 
penned for works by Addison, Jane Austen, Beaumarchais, 
Boswell, Defoe, Fielding, Gay, Goldsmith, Herrick, Hood, 
Prior, Charles Reade, and Steele, Bewick, Albert Durer, 
and Holbein. In fact, if he had never written a line of 
verse, he would still haye made a name for himself as a 
man cf letters. 

With reference to the anniversary of the birth of 
“L. EK. L.,” it appears to have been too readily assumed 
that that lady and her works had disappeared into limbo. 
Her novels, no doubt, have long been unread, but there 
have been at least two editions of her verse within the 
last thirty years. There was one in 1873, edited, with 
i memoir and illustrations, by W. Bell Scott; and this 
seems to have been reproduced in the ‘‘ Excelsior ’’ series 
of Messrs. Routledge in 1880. That Miss Landon should 
figure in Mr. Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the [Nineteenth] 
Century (1892) was to be expected, for ** L. E. L.” has at 
any rate a place in English literary history. Apparently, 
however, her fame has spread across the Channel, for I 
lind she was one of the Celebrités Anglaises dealt with by 
M. J. Le Fevre-Deumier in the volume, so entitled, which 
he published in 1895. As for Miss Landon’s prose fiction, 
| remember reading her Romance and Reality (1830) with 
some interest, but that was when I was young and 
impressionable. 

In writing a memoir of Charles V., Mr. Edward Arm- 
strong has no English competitor worth mentioning, for 
Robertson’s History of the Reign of that Emperor (1769), 
for so long the chief authority on the subject, is now 
obviously much out of date, while of the four books by 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell (1852, 1854, 1870, 1875), 
the first published-—-7The Cloister Life of Charles V.— 
deals only with a phase of the Emperor’s career, and 
the two last are mainly pictorial in interest. Meanwhile, 
one cannot help being struck by the large number of 
Lives of the Emperor which have been produced, of more 
or less recent years, by foreign writers. I find record of 
such Lives by E. Van Arenbergh, E. Cat, J. Cuzens, 


L. Dolce, J. Germanus, J. J. Hanusch, G. Lati, A. J, 
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Naméche, A. Pichot, Count de la Roca, P. de Sandoval, 
F. Staphylus, A. de Ulloa, N. Wassenaer, and so forth. 
If Mr. Armstrong has assimilated all these, he is much to 
be commended—and commiserated. 

Very welcome will be the new edition of that volume of 
Original Plays which Mr. W. 8. Gilbert first published in 
1876. We are told that it will present ‘‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea” (which is still in the current theatrical repertory 
and likely long to be so) in a revised form. ‘‘Iolanthe” 
(which has not yet appeared in a book) is to be included 
in the new volume. The second and third series of Mr. 
Gilbert’s Original Plays appeared in ‘The Mayfair 
Library ” in 1881 and 1895 respectively. I would suggest 
to Mr. Gilbert and his publisher that a uniform edition of 
all his dramatic works would be acceptable to a very large 
public. There is not even a complete edition of the 
comic-opera libretti. The volume published jointly by 
Chappell & Co. and Chatto and Windus contains only 
eight of the long series. 

Mr. E. Wallis, who is about to publish a drama on 
the subject of Henry II. of England, may be said to 
‘‘ greatly dare.”” To begin with, it is plucky of him to 
draw a portrait of Becket when George Darley, Aubrey de 
Vere, and Tennyson have already done so; but there are 
also already in existence a “Henry II.”” by Dr. Grindrod 
(1874), another by George Wightwick (1851), and another 
by Sir Arthur Helps (1843). The first-known “‘ Henry II.”’ 
is, of course, that attributed to John Bancroft; and the 
plays by William Hawkins, Thomas Hull, and W. H. 
Treland also have their respective niches in theatrical 
history. aor 

I presume that the selection from Mr. Wilfrid Blunt's 
verse which is to be included in the ‘‘ Lover's Library” 
will consist of amatory “‘ sonnets and songs,” such as those 
with which Mr. Blunt (as “Proteus ’’) first wooed the 
public in 1875. The Love Sonnets of Proteus came out in 
1881. ‘Then we had The Wind and the Whirlwind (1883), 
In Vineulis and A New Pilgrim (both in 1889), Love Lyrics 
and Songs of Proteus (printed by William Morris, 1892), 
Esther, Love Lyrics, and Natalia’s Resurrection (1892), 
and Satan Absolved (1899). The Collected Poems appeared 
in 1898. 

The late James Brunton Stephens seems to have ranked 
with Adam Lindsay Gordon and Henry Kendall in the 
affections of the Australian public. Here in England he 
is known by his Convict Once (1871), his Miscellaneous 
Poems (Macmillan, 1880), and his Convict Once and Other 
Poems (published at Melbourne in 1888). He is further 
known “ by the representative pieces from his pen 
reproduced by Mr. Douglas Sladen in Australian Ballads 
and Rhymes (1888) and Australian Poets (1888). Stephens 
was the author of some prose stories. 

Mr. Watts-Dunton’s publishers are about to add to the 
labours of the bibliographer by bringing out this autumn 
an illustrated edition of Aylwin, which should be in much 
request as a gift-book. There are to be four or five fine 
specimens of photography in colour (including an admir- 
able portrait of the author), and about a dozen other 
pictures in black-and-white. The coloured illustrations 
will be found to have a special literary interest. 

The fact that Kingsley’s Water Babies has been 
dramatized for children, and in that way will form one 
of the Christmas theatrical entertainments, will no doubt 


‘lead to a fresh and large demand for the book, which 


was issued originally in 1863. Since then, there have 
heen two illustrated editions of the tale—one by Sir Noel 
Paton and Percival Skelton (1869), and one by Linley 


Sambourne (1886). — 
HE DOOKWORYM. 
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Dickens. 


Charles Dickens: His Life, Writings, and Personality. 
By Frederick G. Kitton. (T. C.and E.C. Jack. 5s. net.) 


Mr. Kirton has chosen to register the incidents of Dickens’s 
amazing life chronologically, and as he has _ largely 
availed himself of printed letters unknown to Forster, 
the volume presents more than a little the effect of an 
autobiography. An autobiography, however, would have 
lacked the note of enthusiasm which runs through this 
book. For example, George Eliot is quoted as having 
expressed a disparaging criticism upon the novelist’s per- 
sonal ap nce: ‘‘We pass from this jarring note,” 
exclaims Mr. Kitton with a simplicity of conviction which 
carries his readers with him. And this passing from the 
“jarring note” is significant in a book in which very 
few jarring notes are repeated. But, like Forster, Mr. 
Kitton has shrunk from revealing no intimate detail, no 
triviality, no outburst of animal spirits, no period of 
depression by which men may peep into the soul of him 
who, even as Heine, was dying while he gave the world 
laughter. 

Mr. Kitton follows his hero from his baptism through 
his school days, through his experiences at the blacking 
warehouse, through his boredom as a lawyer’s clerk, 
through his exertions as a reporter, right on to those 
triumphs in literature which came to him so quickly and 
so easily. He shows him to us “writing short tales, 
which he lent to his schoolfellows on payment of marbles 
and pieces of slate pencil.” He shows him to us writhing 
under the perplexities of shorthand, which he studied in 
the reading-room of the British Museum. He quotes his 
‘* puff verses’ on ‘‘ Warren’s Jet Blacking”’ and a thou- 
sand and one buffooneries uttered carelessly, the banalities 
of domesticity, the very intimacies of recollection. He 
recalls his fondness for colour and the incongruity of 
his waistcoats. He repeats his homilies on conduct and 
his obiter dicta on art. In short, everything that a timid 
and careful biographer might be disposed to keep back 
in the name of art, this author has chosen to bring forward 
in the name of truth. And yet from this medley of 
incidents, from this strange fusion of energies capable 
of such varied expression, the man’s character gleams 
out great in the face of contrasts. For beneath the 
declamatory emphasis, a certain loudness of tone, a certain 
carelessness in taste, the soul was radically sensitive. 
The surface vanity masked a profound humility, the 
surface egotism ‘did not even conceal an almost universal 
sympathy. Above all, no suggestion of littleness attaches 
to the man; had he never written a single novel his life 
would have been worth the writing. Théophile Gautier 
has said that a poet’s best poem is lived, not written. 
Of the English novelist Hans Andersen is quoted as 
saying : “Take the best out of all Dickens’s writings, 
combine them into the picture of a man, and there thou 
hast Charles Dickens.” 

Mr. Kitton’s method in regard to the novels is pre- 
cisely similar to that adopted in the earlier stages of the 
biography. He deals with them objectively, describing 
minutely the circumstances under which they were written, 
giving Dickens’s own opinion about them and registering 
the order of publication and the number of copies sold 
of each. In addition to this he has given us a veritable 
‘““Who’s Who?” of Dickens-land; and a long series of 
characters including Mr. Mell, Mr. Squeers, Lawrence 
Boythorne, and even, by implication, Dora are identified. 
Such revelations may be artistically intrusive and occa- 
sionally personally repellent. For, as Dickens himself 
7 it when writing to the Duke of Devonshire, 
“Tt came into my head one day that we have all had 
our Doras, and that it was a half-serious, half-ridiculous 
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truth which had never been told.” On the other hand, 
the reproduction of the letter bearing the signature 
“‘ John Dickens” is irresistibly suggestive, and it is satis- 
factory to learn that Leigh Hunt really did forgive Horace 
Skimpole. A great many details are given about the long 
list of celebrated illustrators of Dickens, and it is curious 
to note that John Leech and William Make Thackeray 
were amongst the unsuccessful candidates for ‘‘ the honour 
of illustrating Pickwick.” Amongt other items of gossip, 
interesting because the two great novelists are so pro- 
foundly interesting, the biographer records the fact that 
on all occasions each spoke well of the other, and that the 
unfortunate Garrick incident had been forgiven and for- 
gotten a week before the death of the elder author. A 
great deal is told us of the evolution of the titles, and one 
can more readily realise the importance of M. Zola’s 
grudged gift of one poor little proper name to le grand 
Flaubert! Bleak House, for instance, stands at the end 
of a list of twelve tentative titles for that novel, while 
David Copperfield itself passed through nine evolutionary 
stages. ‘The two visits to America, separated by a genera- 
tion, are vividly sketched, but they, like the visits to the 
Continent, are given in a more compressed form than in 
Forster’s narrative. The four sets of public readings, the 
last of which was so tragic, are described with much 
interesting detail. 

Novelist, reader, actor, editor—after he has expressed 
himself with such Titanic energy he still remains an 
enigma. After having written thousands of pages for us, 
we can only guess at the secrets of his heart. The rest- 
lessness of genius tormented him, and there is something 
sinister in having to follow him through the merciless 
sequence of the years up to “that fatal dayin June” of 
1870. How he wore himself out during the latter years 
as though the very flame of his life were being consumed 
before our eyes! For him was there never a period of 
calm? Could he never forget the crowded streets from 
which he caught the woof of his brain? Could he never 
shut out the tears and the laughter of the world? Could 
he never banish from consciousness the thronging creations’ 
of his fancy and be alone face to face with the mystery of 
his own being? Such moments are hinted at in this 
volume, but for Dickens they seem to have meant nothing 
of the sombre tranquillity of Aurelius, but rather an added 
disquietude, an increased nervous tension. ‘‘Oh, my 
dear Forster, if I were to say half of what Copperfield 
makes me feel to-night, how strangely, even io you, 
should be turned inside out! I seem to be sending some 
part of myself into the Shadowy World.” 

Such as he was, he to whom nature had given so much in 
his turn gave all, even himself. Others had drawn care- 
fully elaborated portraits which survive as the representa- 
tives of their periods, but from the brain of Dickens leaped 
forth, a thronging multiplicity of figures forming a 
a world in themselves. Speaking of Tartuffe, 

. Taine has said: ‘‘ Quand il a occupé le public pendant 
cing actes, il offre encore au psychologue et au médecin 
plus d’une chose 4 étudier. Votre Pecksniff n’offira rien 
ni au médecin ni au psychologue.” This criticism is just, 
in a modified sense, as applied to the creations of Dickens 
generally in so much as they are for the most part 
characters rather than types. It was not a marquis and a 
valet, a courtier and a bourgeois that he sought to depict, 
but rather the distinct personalities of those who played in 
the human comedy unconscious of its tragic meaning. 
But there is a deeper truth in the foliowing sentence of 
the same critic: ‘‘Au fond, les romans de Dickens se 
réduisent tous & une phrase, et la voici: Soyez bons et 
aimez.” Now in this “ phrase” is suggested the synthesis 
of author and man, a synthesis impossible to arrive at in 
the case of so many great names in literature. 

A time may come when to the searching analysis of a 
generation yet unborn the figures of Mr. Micawber, Mr. 
Pickwick, Mark Tapley and a host of others may appear 
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faint and far-off echoes of a mirth that has lost its meaning 
and its place. It may be so, yet we who have been born 
very far from Olympus, would we not gladly exchange the 
quips and sneers of the present for one peal of Homeric 
laughter? But however chat may be, there will be in that 
terrible generation some few who will wander by the shore 
where the waves have cast up the dead body of Steerforth, 
some few who will recognize in Estella the irony of a 
dream belonging not to this generation or that, but to 
youth. For into these living creations of his brain he has 
thrown not only the intensity of his own vitality, but also 
something of the haunting mystery of being. 

Into a period not yet lost to eighteenth century lucidity, 
modified in the interests of a precise gentility, Dickens 
cast a blaze of colour. For the fashionable thrill of the 
earlier sensational vogue he substituted the shudder of 
reality. For the theory of respectability as a means to 
individual comfort he substituted compassion as a means 
to general happiness. 

In this twentieth century we have become accustomed to 
speak of broader aims and a wider national destiny, but 
here again we are confronted with the personality of the 
great dead novelist. For to the English-speaking peoples 
of that unfettered union around the globe, what name spells 
out the England of memory, the little island of wonderful 
careless beings, ignorant, indeed, of trusts, but wise with 
the wisdom of laughter? Dickens. Who has made London 
known in Winnipeg and in Melbourne, in Durban and in 
Caleutta, in New Orleans and in New York? Dickens. 
Who has cast a spell over the country side of England so 
that people visiting the island for the first time remember 
it? Dickens. One may go further and exclaim without 
hyperbole: Who has given lonely people all over the 
surface of the world friends? Dickens. Then, again, when 
the note of pity is sounded in European literature from 
Paris to St. tr Lamang do we not hear of ‘Daudet, the 
French, and Dostoevsky, the Russian Dickens ? 


Sheridan Un-Wilkied. 

Sheridan’s Plays. Edited by W. Fraser Rae. (Nutt. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

Ir seems a little singular that an authoritative text of 
plays which the world has long since agreed to recognise 
as masterpieces of English comedy should now be pub- 
lished for the first time. Such, however, is the case. 
Mr. Fraser Rae informs us that the numerous current 
reprints of Sheridan are all made from the edition in two 
se published by Murray in 1821. This was pre- 
vared by Sheridan’s biographers, Tom Moore and Mr. 
Vilkie, and the latter appears to have taken a good deal 
of editorial liberty in the way of excising passages not 
to his taste. It is rather difficult to understand the 
motives for many of the changes which he introduced, 
but there can be no doubt that the texts have suffered 
considerably from them. In the very first scene of ‘‘ The 
Rivals ’’ he omitted a delightful speech of Fag to Thomas 
the coachman : -— 

Coacn. . Pray, Mr. Fag, what kind of place is this 
Bath ?---I ha’ heard a great deal of it-—-here’s a mort o’ 
merry-making, hey ? 

Fac. Pretty well, Thomas, pretty well—’tis a good lounge. 
Though at present we are, like other great assemblies, divided 
into parties—High-roomians and Low-roomians ; however, for 
my part, | have resolved to stand neuter, and so I told Bob 
Brush at our last committee. < 

It will hardly be believed that the critical pen of Mr. 
Wilkie struck out the whole of the last sentence. This 
is not a beginning to inspire confidence in an editor. 
Another amazing omission is from Sir Anthony Absolute’s 
remarks on circulating libraries :— 

Mrs. Matarror. Well, but Sir Anthony, vour wife, Lady 
Absolute was fond of books. 

Sir Antuony. Ave—and injary sufficient they were to her, 
Madam 


-But were I to chuse anothér helpmate, the extont of 
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her erudition should consist in knowing her simple letters, 
without their mischievous combinations :—-and the summit of 
her science be—her ability to count as far as twenty.—-The 
first, Mrs. Malaprop, would enable her to work A. A. upon my 
linen ;—and the latter would be quite sufficient to prevent her 
giving me a Shirt No. 1, and a Stock No. 2. 


It will be clear that a real debt of gratitude is due to Mr. 
Fraser Rea for rescuing Sheridan from such treatment as 
this, and giving us a reliable text derived, in the case of 
‘The Rivals,” from the version published by the author 
himself, and in that of the other plays, from the manu- 
scripts preserved in the library of Frampton Court. The 
manuscript of “‘ The Rivals’’ is missing, and probably it 
perished in the fire at Covent Garden. Apart, however, 
from the very considerable virtue of fidelity, the edition 
before us cannot be called altogether a good one. The 
type is not uniform and is throughout too small for com- 
fortable reading. . The “‘ Prefatory Notes ’’ are not wholly 
scientific, for Sheridan’s grandfather is confused with his 
grandson in the second sentence, and so important a date 
as that of the original publication of “ The Rivals ”’ is left 
unrecorded. Nor do Gay show a very fine literary sense. 
In fact, nearly half of the forty pages are devoted to a 
series of extracts from newspaper criticisms and correspon- 
dence from which it may he gathered that the average 
level of intelligence in those who uninvited address the 
nag press was much the same in 1775 as it is in 1902. 

ut Mr. Fraser Rae’s worst fault is his extraordinary mis- 
conception of editorial virtue which has led him to print 
the plays almost entirely without punctuation, because he 
so found them in the manuscripts. Here is an example :-— 


Scrrace: My dear Sir—you are strangely misinformed— 
Sir Oliver is a worthy Man, a worthy man—a very worthy 
sort of Man—but avarice Mr. Stanley is the vice of age—I will 
tell you my good Sir in confidence :—what he has done for me 
has been a mere—nothing tho’ People I know have thought 
otherwise and for my Part I never chose to contradict the 
Report. 


Doubtless Sheridan, writing for dear life in the green- 
room of the theatre, and with a bottle of port at his elbow, 
what was only meant for the prompter’s eye, may have 
found it convenient to let a dash stand indifferently for the 
indication of a dramatic pause and for full stop, comma, 
and semi-colon. But a glance at the print of ‘The 
Rivals ’’ would have shown Mr. Fraser Rae that the manu- 
scripts were certainly not meant to go to press without the 
usual formalities of preparation; and so to print them 
is not only to make an unreadable book, but also to 
indulge in a whimsical pedantry which even the editor 
of a precious Greek or Latin text very rarely permits 
himself. 

We should be the last to complain of any reasonable 
praise bestowed upon Sheridan. As the eighteenth cen- 
tury recedes into the past. of history, many good reputations 
sink into deserved oblivion; but not his. Probably he 
gains rather than loses by the lapse of time and mutation 
of social conditions which remove his scenes and characters 
further and further from realism. As his descendant, 
Lord Dufferin, says in the few pages of introduction 
which he contributes to Mr. Fraser Rae’s volume— 

The shifting pictures of the personages now presented to 
our view in.an unfamiliar garb, and the gay appointments 
which brightened the world a quarter of a century ago, have 
a tendency to involve the modern spectator in an atmosphere 
of illusion, which helps him to forget for the moment his own 
surroundings, and follow with more intense interest the 
varying fortunes of these representatives of a vanished age. 

Whether one regards Sheridan’s extraordinary genius or 
his meteoric personal career, he must needs bring a touch 
of romance into the most prosaic of epochs. All his life 
was of a piece with that boyish elopement from Bath and 
the fantastic duel which was its sequel. He is a creature 
of imagination, his own high comic imagination, rather 
than of real life. His energies always need the stimulus of 
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the footlights. His story moves from moment to dazzling 
moment, with somewhat sordid intervals between when 
the curtain is rung down for a time. It is so in literature. 
The first brilliant success of ‘‘ The Rivals”’ was followed 
by a period of indolence and mismanagement during 
which the venture of Drury Lane, entered upon so hope- 
fully and light-heartedly, nearly hrought him and his 
financial backers to ruin. It was with difficulty that 
Sheridan could be got to attend to business, or to write 
anything at all. Suddenly he blazed forth in the last 
comic masterpiece of the English stage, the immortal 
“School for Scandal.” It was so also in_ politics. 
Practically Sheridan’s political career consisted of one 
stupendous speech, his share in the indictment by an 
outraged humanity of that pioneer of imperialism, 
Warren Hastings. It is one of the few ene upon 
record which converted an opponent. One Mr. Logan 
attended the House of Commons much prejudiced in 
favour of Hastings. Sheridan spoke for five hours and a 
half. 

At the expiration of the first hour he said to a friend, “ All 
this is declamatory assertion without proof:” when the 
second was finished, “This is a most wonderful oration ;” at 
the close of the third, ‘‘ Mr. Hastings has acted most unjusti- 
fiably;” the fourth, “Mr. Hastings is a most atrocious 
criminal ;” and at last, “ Of all monsters of iniquity, the most 
enormous is Warren Hastings ! ” 

Sheridan’s personal qualities were eminently adapted to 
the picturesque and unstable part he played. His flow of 
spirits, the swift Irish wit of his conversation, fascinated 
both man and woman. His contemporaries lay great stress 
upon the splendour of his eyes. His eyes were “‘ the finest 
in the world,” says his sister ; and his son’s tutor records 
how one night he was awakened from sleep by a violent 
ringing at the gate: 

And sure enough what should I see glaring through the 
bars, and outshining the lamps of the carriage, but the fine 
eyes of Sheridan ? 

Certainly analogies he had with a more recent and more 
famous statesman. Both Sheridan and Disraeli loved a 
blaze of wax lights; and the story of Sheridan, after the 
failure of his first speech, resting his head on his hands 
aad vehemently exclaiming, “It is in me, however, and, 
by God, it shall come out,” closely recalls the familiar 
episode of Disraeli’s first appearance in the House of 
Commons. But, of course, Disraeli had the “ staying 

ower’ which Sheridan had not, and the gift of making 
is eccentricities and his theatricalities subservient to his 
solid interest. 


The Lords of the Border. 


A History of the House of Perey. By Gerald Brenan. 
Edited by W. A. Lindsay, Windsor Herald. (Free- 


mantle. 42s. net.) 


Tue second of the series of Family Histories edited by the 
Windsor Herald which was begun by the history of the 
House of Douglas, is, appropriately enough, the history 
of the great rival English House of Percy. It is written 
by Mr. Gerald Brenan, and was originally undertaken as 
a separate work. The editor of the series, Mr. Lindsay, 
is therefore not responsible for many of the ideas and 
statements made in the book, though as it goes out with 
his imprimatur, it would have been well had he been 
able to exercise his editorjal powers with more severity. 
For Mr. Brenan has not a judicial mind, nor that de- 
tachment of view which is so necessary in the writer of 
a work of this kind. He writes with a Roman Catholic 
bias, and when once ecclesiastical prejudice is imported into 
an historical work, the case is almost hopeless. However, 
Mr. Brenan’s vehemence overreaches itself, and his 
attacks on Lord Burghley consequently lose their force 
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from their exaggeration. The author does not appear 
to understand the danger which threatened England from 
Spain during the reign of Elizabeth, or the insecurity 
caused by those who supported the domination of the 
English Church by a foreign oligarchy. Mr. Lindsay 
in his introductory notice states that he cannot agree 
with many of Mr. Brenan’s opinions and _ remarks, 
and that the ideas he expresses respecting feudal law 
and chivalry are not those of the editor of the series. 
It is a pity that these matters could not have been 
rectified, but on the whole we are able to agree with 
Mr. Lindsay “‘ that the volumes now offered to the public 
are well arranged, well written, and of great interest.”’ 

The book suffers from the fact that what was begun 
as a simple narrative of the story of a great family was 
suddenly transformed into an elaborate historical pro- 
duction, when the printing of the early part of the work 
had already proceeded some way. The book was decidedly 
called for, since De Fonblanque’s Annais of the House of 
Perey were privately printed and limited to a few copies. 
They were, however, prepared under the eye of the late 
Duke of Northumberland, and were drawn largely from 
original sources. ‘To them the author is, as he observes, 
under manifold obligations, for the present Duke of 
Northumberland objected to further search among the 
documentary collections of Alnwick Castle and Syon 
House as unnecessary. He had therefore to fall back 
upon the manuscripts preserved in the Record Office, and 
upon the works of Bishop Percy, as well as upon De 
Fonblanque’s Annals for his main facts. There is thus 
probably but little that is new to those who have given 
some study to the history of the great Border family, but 
to the vast majority of the public the facts here set forth 
will not only be new, but will have all the fascination of 
an historical romance. We can only repeat, therefore, 
that it is most unfortunate that Mr. Brenan’s attitude 
should not be that of the impartial historian and 
chronicler, and that he should not have been able to do 
justice to his heroes without doing his best to belittle 
and blacken the characters of those who, especially in 
the momentous times succeeding the Reformation, were 
opposed to them in policy and clearer sighted as to what 
was best for the good of the nation. 

It has been objected by some that the present Dukes of 
Northumberland are only Percies in the female line, and 
that their paternal name is really Smithson. This objection 
is more den captious at a time when old names are 
assumed by persons who have not the slightest right to 
them, and have not even married into the families, much 
less the sole heiress of the line whose surname they take, 
It will be news to most of these critics that the male line 
of the Percies came to an end as long ago as 1168, when 
William de Percy, the fourth Baron, died leaving only 
co-heiresses, one of whom married William de Newburgh, 
third Earl of Warwick, and left no children, and the 
other, Agnes, married Josceline de Louvain, son of the 
Count of Brabant and Louvain. This Josceline, whose 
wife was eventually the sole heiress of her father, changed 
his name to Percy, and was the ancestor of the great race 
of Louvain-Perey, of which Harry Hotspur was the most 
widely-known member, and which wrote its name large in 
the history of England for many centuries. This second 
line of Perey lasted until 1670, when Josceline Percy, 
eleventh Earl of Northumberland, died and left an only 
daughter, Lady Elizabeth Perey. Lady Elizabeth married 
three *times: before she was sixteen, her third husband 
being Charles Seymour, sixth Duke of Somerset, by whom 
she left an only surviving son, Algernon, the seventh Duke, 
who was created first Earl of Northumberland. The third 
line of Percy, however, did not last long, for the Duke 
left an only daughter, another Lady Elizabeth, who 
married Sir Hugh Smithson, fourth Baronet of Stanwick, 
afterwards created first Duke of Northumberland, and 
ancestor of the present Dukes. 
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Josceline Percy, eleventh Earl of Northumberland, was 
believed to have been the last of the direct male line of 
Louvain-Percy, and as has already been mentioned, his 
daughter and heiress, Lady Elizabeth, succeeded to the 
Barony of Percy at his death in 1670. But some of the 
Percies had migrated to Ireland, and a claim was put 
forward by one James Percy, a “ trunkmaker” of Dublin, 
and his efforts to prove his right to the Earldom of 
Northumberland form one of the most interesting 
Romances of the Peerage. A great mystery has always 
surrounded the case, and no doubt efforts were made by 
those in authority to suppress both Percy and his evidence. 
But it was impossible to prove James Percy’s descent 
with certainty eand his grandfather, Henry Perey of 
Pavenham, Bucks. The female representatives of Karl 
Josceline showed undeniable fear of the ‘‘ trunkmaker,” 
who was certainly well known to the old retainers as a 
Percy, and refused to allow him to examine the family 
documents in the care of Henry Champion, which James 
Perey held would have proved his case; but Mr. Brenan 
thinks that this fear may possibly have arisen ‘ not from 
any knowledge of the justice of his claims, but rather 
from a desire to keep the actual male heir of the House of 
Percy in ignorance of his rights. For an actual male heir 
there almost certainly was—-if not James Percy of Dublin, 
then probably Alan Percy of Beverley, or one of that 
branch.” A study of the genealogical tables seems to 
confirm this supposition of Mr. Brenan’s. Alan Percy of 
Beverley, who was said to have been de jure twelfth Earl 
of Northumberland after the extinction of the direct male 
line in 1670, was undoubtedly descended from the fourth 
Karl, and although he died childless, he had three 
brothers and three uncles of whom nothing appears to be 
known, and it was no doubt among them that the true 
heir would have been found. However, their relationship 
was very <listant, and it is quite possible that Mr. Brenan 
is correct in his surmise that Lady Elizabeth was most 
anxious to suppress the Irislr Percy for fear that researches 
into his descent should unquestionably prove the Beverley 
Percies to be the true heirs of the Earls of the Louvain- 
Percy line. This, however, would in no way affect the 
resent line, who are not Earls of Northumberland of the 
lamin dum creation, but Dukes of the 1766 creation. 
By the way, this date is bya slip given in the Genealogical 
Table LV. as 1776. 

Sir Hugh Smithson, who married the widowed Lady 
Elizabeth Seymour, was the fourth Baronet of Stanwick in 
Yorkshire, and not the fifth as he is described in Table IV. 
He came of a substantial yeoman stock, whose pedigree can 
be traced back with certainty to the reign of Edward III., 
and probably to that of Henry Il. His great great grand- 
father, Sir Hugh Smithson, was the son of a yeoman, and 
was apprenticed to the Robinsons, haberdashers, who were 
the ancestors of the Marquess of Ripon. He bought the 
manor of Catterick on which his ancestors had been 
farmers, and was created a Baronet in 1660. Sir Jeremy, 
the second baronet, sold the haberdasher’s shop in Cheap- 
side, and settled down as a country gentleman. His son 
married the Honourable Elizabeth Langdale, who was 
descended from Matilda, daughter of Henry, second Baron 
Percy. So that curiously enough Sir Hugh was a very 
distant connection of his bride Lady Elizabeth Seymour 
Percy. However, when Sir Hugh made his application for 
Lady Elizabeth’s hand, the Duke of Somerset replied that 
“*he did not know Sir Hugh Smithson or his fortune,” 
and though he finally consented to this match he never 
really approved of it. 

There is perhaps no more illustrious house in the 
English nobility than that of Perey. As Mr. Lindsay says 
in his introduction, among the great nobles ‘ the Percies 
stand pre-eminent. Catholic, but not Ultramontane ; 


Monarchical, but steadfast opponents of tyrants; they 
contributed more than their share to the development of 
the National Chureh and Constitution. 


Heroes in war, 
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agg of learning, martyrs for religion are all represented 
y the Percies ; while from the earliest period of authentic 
records there has bee. no prouder title than that of King 
or Earl of Northumberland.” 


The Example of Rhode Island. 


The Rise of Religious Liberty in America. A History- 

By Sandford H. Cobb. (Macmillan. 17s. net.) 

In 1628 there was living in retirement at Shawmut, 
Massachusetts, one William Blackstone, ‘‘a minister and 
a recluse, desirous of a solitary life and somewhat of a 
dissenter.” In that year arrived Endicott and his 
Puritan companions. ‘hey occupied Shawmut, which 
they renamed Boston, and set up a Congregational Church. 
Whereupon Blackstone took his departure. ‘‘I left 
England,” said he, ‘‘ because I did not like the Lord 
Bishops. I cannot join with the colonists, because | will 
not be under the Lord Brethren.” 

In the history of the Theocracies of Massachusetts and 
New Haven Mr. Cobb finds ample justification of Black- 
stone’s attitude. To the Puritans religious freedom meant 
the right to hold their own opinions ; it did not include 
the idea of extending a similar liberty to others. “Is it 
ingenuous,” Cromwell said, ‘‘ to ask for liberty and not to 
give it?’’ Nosuch doubts troubled the Puritan settlers : 
witness the action which they took in Maryland. 
That state owed its foundation to the Lords Baltimore, 
father and son, who being themselves Roman Catholics, 
desired to found a colony where their co-religionists could 
live in peace. The second Lord Baltimore knew that he 
could not hope to obtain a charter in which this desire 
should be definitely avowed. It must not be forgotten 
that even fifty years later Roman Catholics were excluded 
from William III.’s Toleration Act. So the clause relating 
to Maryland’s religion was on purpose ambiguously worded. 
Baltimore wished both to protect his persecuted brethren 
and to give religious freedom to all. He persuaded the 
King to give him practically a free hand in the religious 
affairs of the colony. The trust was not abused, and for 
a time all went well. In Maryland Roman Catholics found 
a refuge, and, as Bancroft says, ‘‘ Protestants were shel- 
tered from Protestant intolerance.” But strict Roman 
Catholics, viewing Baltimore’s comprehensiveness as laxity, 
did not care to purchase ease at the price of what 
seemed to them tolerance of heresy. The Roman Catholic 
settlers in the colony soon became a minority, and local 
government fell into Protestant hands. When the Parlia- 
ment triumphed in England, the Puritans of Maryland 
drove out Baltimore’s representatives, and with base 
ingratitude passed an Act making the profession of 
Roman Catholicism penal. It seemed as if the old story 
was about to be enacted over again :— 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 

That it had its head bit off by its young. 
Happily, however, there was the Protector to be reckoned 
with. Cromwell ordered the unjust Act to be repealed, 
and told the Puritans ‘‘not to busy themselves about 
religion, but to settle the civil government.” 

In Massachusetts, however, the Puritans were on their 
own ground. In coming to the Bay they sacrificed much, 
and they were quite within their rights in building up a 
religious commonwealth in which both State and Church 
should be shaped after their own ideas. Those who were 
not of them they invited to keep away. Strangers might 
only remain on falling in with the established form of 
religion. It was reserved for the course of events to 
demonstrate that insistance on absolute uniformity in 
religion is doomed to fail. The men of Boston not only 
forbade diversity of opinion, but sanctioned its os 
by the civil arm. All manner of dissidents felt their 
heavy hand, especially the Quakers, four of whom were 
executed. 
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The most notable dissenter from their rule was Roger 
Williams, the future founder of Rhode Island, who was 
destined to set in that little colony an example which has 
proved the model of religious liberty, as it is understood 
and practised in the United States to-day. Williams 
affirmed that Church and State could only be yoked 
together to the hurt of both. Neither must interfere with 
the other. ‘All civil states,’ he wrote, ‘‘ with their 
officers of justice are essentially civil, and therefore not 
judges, governors, or defenders of the Spiritual or Christian 
State and Worship.” Eventually he persuaded Charles II. 
to grant a charter allowing him to make ‘‘a lively experi- 
ment, that a most flourishing civil state may stand, and 
best be maintained, with a full liberty of religious con- 
cernments.”” The experiment was in the main a success: 
and when, in 1776, the Bill of Rights declared ‘that all 
men should enjoy the full and free exercise of religion 
according to the dictates of conscience,” it in fact affirmed 
the principle which Roger Williams initiated, and for 
which he lived and struggled. 

Mr. Cobb has treated an intricate and controversial 
theme with clearness and with impartiality. His book 
may be recommended without reserve to all—and they 
must be many—who are interested in the rise and progress 
of religious hberty. 








Fiction. 


High Policy. By C. F. Keary. (Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 
High Policy is not a pleasant book; it is, indeed, a dis- 
tinctly unpleasant book ; but our disappointment is in no 
way connected with that fact. Mr. Keary’s scheme is well 
enough ; we hesitate to say that it is too ambitious, for 
Mr. Keary has justified ambition before, but he has failed 
to present his story with conviction. He postulates, but 
he does not prove. We can discover nothing in the words 
or actions of Austin Herbert-ffollett either to justify his 
political success or Cynthia Beresford’s infatuation for 
him. We are told that he is a brilliant and coming 
parliamentary young man, and Cynthia thinks of him in 
this way : ‘“‘ Now—she had become somehow allied to, and 
her life bound up with, one of the very greatest of men—a 
man who was (it was no girlish dream or fancy but sober 
fact) sure to write his name on the pages of history.” 
But we have only Mr. Keary’s statement for this; with 
the exception of one smartish saying near the beginning 
of the story Mr. Herbert-ffollett never rises higher in 
expression or ideas than any youngster in an amateur 
dskating society who has thought a little and read the 
usual models. As for his conduct towards Cynthia and 
hers towards him—well, we confess to an attitude of 
entire unbelief. If Cynthia had been seventeen and com- 
pletely inexperienced we might have considered the thing 
y0ssible, but she was well on towards thirty, marvellously 
autiful, and had travelled. The methods of Austin 
Herbert-ffollett were rather more priggish, though hardly 
more subtle, than those of the ordinary seducer ; we are 
not surprised that they failed, though we are surprised 
that Cynthia was led by them so near the abyss. Mr. 
Keary has evidently taken a good deal of trouble over 
Cynthia; he has passages of quite subtle analysis about 
her, and her relations with her family are really well 
presented ; but when Herbert-ffollett is on the stage with 
her we instantly relapse into indifference and disbelief. 
This is an example of the kind of reflection in which 
Herbert-ffollett indulges :-— 

Ah! in those days, there was no denying it, two supreme 
incitements to exertion went hand in hand, love and ambition. 
Bright eyes rained influence from the Ladies’ Gallery; yea, 
and the owners of those bright eyes gave guerdons to the 
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ffollett’s heart-strings 


conquerors, very great rewards. 
tightened as he remembered how deliriously great those 


rewards had seemed. A vicious time? Ah! yes. But 
what did Burke say about vice losing half its evil when it 
lost all its grossness ? 
Now we trust that is a libel both on the Ladies’ Gallery 
and coming parliamentary young men; if not, it would 
be well for the Ladies’ Gallery to be abolished before it 
earns for itself a less enviable name. 

Curiously enough, the other parliamentary young man 
in the book is hardly more satisfactory mentally than 
Herbert-ffollett, though in his relations with women he 
is, perhaps, rather worse. We are told that Cowley is 
witty, but Mr. Keary does not give us any examples of 
his wit. Some of the minor characters are much better— 
Cynthia’s father, her brother and sister, and an ordinary 
healthy-minded cousin. We have also some sympathy 
with the cripple Jeffcock, in spite of his unsavoury 
connection with Lady Kingsdown; he at least, in his 
way, played the game and was prepared to take the 
consequences. 

The writing of High Policy perplexes us; occasionally 
it is careful and good, often it is careless, and not in- 
frequently it is down-right bad. Here and there Mr. Keary 
lets even his grammar take care of itself. Also, the 
proofs have been most carelessly read. Surely the author 
of “Dark Rosaleen,”’ from which Mr. Keary quotes, was 
J. C. Mangan, not Mangin ? 


Stronger than Love. By Mrs. Alexander. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Tais is no doubt the last work of the late Mrs. Alexander. 
It satisfactorily represents a school of fiction which is dying 
out, a school which probably originated in George Bliot 
and Mrs. Gaskell, but which has long since lost all vital 
resemblance to the work of those authors. In Stronger 
than Love the life of the preternaturally decent English 
middle-class is portrayed in a convention as quaint and 
wooden, as faulty in perspective, as blind to all facts except 
one sort of fact, as the convention employed by the fore- 
runners of the great masters of painting. Once, perhaps 
forty years ago, there may have existed a society which bore 
a faint superficial similarity to the society painted by Mrs. 
Alexander. Young men, for example, me oe said things 
like: ‘‘ You are very kind to remember the unlicked cub 
you deigned to notice, Lady Stanmore.’’ But even in that 
remote period, girls did not put gratitude to another 
woman before love of a man. Conversations may have 
occurred in this vein :— 

“T remember many such adventures. Are we the same 
creatures, with all our cruel knowledge, our indurating 
experience, as the irresponsible little animals who did their 
best to endanger their lives some five and twenty years or 
more ago?” . 

“Yes; in the sense that the fine linen which decks the 
couch of a queen is the same material which once lay bleach- 
ing on the fuller’s field.” 

“True!” murmured Mrs. Leigh. 

“And though the sorrows, the disappointments of twenty- 
five years ago seem very trivial _ 

But even in that remote period, the mother of young 
children just old enough to play with toys did not wear 
“‘a grave madonna-like sweetness’ and ‘an expression of 
restfulness.” That celebrated ‘‘ madonna”’ phrase, which 
still vigorously persists, was never anywhere near being 
true (and it was especially not true of Monica when she 
was busy in the morning-room of a morning), but it must 
have warmed the heart of the writer who first thought of 
it, and it has a quality which makes it peculiarly expressive 
of the sentiment of 1850-1900. It is bound to go soon, 
however, and even now new and equally banal phrases 
are being invented which for 1960 will be representative 
of 1900--1950. Mrs. Alexander’s book is a quite credit- 
able performance, eminently correct in tone, ever in easy 
circumstances, altruistically conservative, and prettily 
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soporific. Leighton Grange and Audley Court are the 
typical English homes of the aspiring Englishwoman’s 
imagination. And, by the way, we believe that the name 
of Audley Court belongs by right of precedence to a more 
famous author. Nothing happens at these residences but 
what would look well in the Morning Post, and if the 
dramatis persone are surpassingly fatuous in the conduct 
of their love-affairs, it can at any rate be said that the 
majority of English mankind are not more wise. 





Mrs. Clyde. By Julien Gordon. (Methuen. 6s.) 


It is impossible not to suspect that Mr. Gordon has read 
more fiction than he has been able properly to assimilate. 
His style seems to show a variety of mimicries, though he 
is no doubt a “practised” writer. At intervals, for 
example, he tries to throw over his really artless narrative 
the glamour of a broad and synthetic poetical observa- 
tion, such as Balzac, Zola, and Mr. Frank Norris are 
accustomed to use. When he says of the American town 
of Dunham that ‘‘ she is one of the famous mill towns of 
the Eastern world, which decks itself in the textile fabrics 
of her weaving,” he is Zolaesque, but not effectively so. 
When he says, ‘*‘ The swift river which crosses the town 
has granted its natural resources to the inventive industry 
of the robust Puritan,’’ he is badly Norrisian. And when 
he writes, ‘“‘ They were all full of spirit and energy—that 
New England energy which knows no rest until, having 
performed prodigies in the intoxication of its own fatigue, 
it breaks suddenly at high-water mark and leaves wreckage 
in its wake ’’—-he is merely a grandiloquent sinner against 
the canons of literary style. These flashes of racial 
psychology, however, have little to do with the story, 
which relates the social ambitions and the social dis- 
appointments of a young American woman in and near 
Boston fifty years ago. Gabriella—Mrs. Clyde—is drawn 
with a curious mixture of naturalism and sentimentality. 
And this mixture characterises the whole book. In con- 
struction the theme is wonderfully conglomerated of 
discreet and inconsequent episodes. The action moves 
now sluggishly, now with extraordinary rapidity. Twenty 
years are as one day in the sight of Mr. Gordon when he 
is in a pushing mood. It must be admitted that Mr. 
Gordon sometimes observes with startling accuracy, and 
his narrative is frequently bright and genial. But the 
book leaves little mark on the mind. The heroine is 
decidedly not convincing. ‘The Earl of Dearborn is 
verhaps the most lifelike figure in the tale. Mr. Gordon 
~ read too much and too impressionably, and he jacks 
imaginative power. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) 


By Hetex Maruers. 

“*QOh!  Roosevelt’s gospel appeals to me so tremen- 
dously,’ she went on warmly. ‘I wish to preach,’ he said, 
with snapping teeth and blazing eyes, * not the doctrine of 
ignoble ease, but the doctrine of the Strenuous Life.’ ”’ 
Thus Honey, or Miss Honeybel Bury, to her partner with 
whom she is sitting out at a vapid ball. Honey is a rebel 
against all that is conventional and ‘ groovy.”’ But she 
talks at a rate that rather appals. We dive ahead and 
find her saying: ‘The bud swells, eflloresces, fructifies, 
ceases, yet we forbid a woman to do the same.’’ Honey 


Honey. 


was born to write letters to the newspapers in August. 


Os.) 


(Methuen. 
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Lapy Beatrix AND THE Forsippen Man. ANON. 


Most of this story appeared in the American Vanity 
Fair. It is the familiar social diary written by a girl 
who calls her mother La Mére and describes her as 
covered with “‘ metaphorical hairpins and fringe-nets . . . 
that is what is the matter with her; and sometimes I 
wonder whether she can be happy, so hemmed in by 
theories and principles.” The rest is the usual round of 
gaieties and proposals in the vein of rattling girl-of- 
the-period philosophy. To read it is a not disagreeable 
waste of time. (Harpers. 3s. 6d.) 

A Son or Gap. By Jony A. Srevart. 


“‘ Among the signs of the times,” says the author in a 
note, ‘‘ there is no more remarkable, no more encouraging 
omen than the swift drawing together of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. This story of Great Britain and 
America illustrates the community of interest and senti- 
ment which is fast Americanising England and Anglicising 


America.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 

Tue TwicKkeNHAM PEERAGE. By Ricuarp Marsu. 
Mr. Marsh can be trusted to be sensational and 

ingenious. In his first chapter a whole superstructure of 


personal hopes and history is endangered by a discovery 
made by the Hon. Douglas Howarth when, stricken by 
Edith’s words ‘‘ You and I can never marry,” he seeks 
comfort in a visit to the Aquarium. There in ‘“‘ The Mar- 
vellous Sleeping Man?’ he recognises Leonard Sherrington, 
third Marquis of Twickenham! (Methuen. 6s.) 


A Micury Ewvpre. By J. Swinpetts Bartow. 


The first sentence of this story tells its character. 
‘Strange are the workings of Fate, and little did I, Allan 
Blair, imagine, when I left England in search of the 
sacred Girdle of Isis, how great would be the dangers, 
how awful the trials I should be called upon to encounter.” 
Nevertheless, Allan had not expected to go out as a 
Cook’s tourist and return with the Girdle of Isis in his 
portmanteau. He had anticipated the constant companion- 
ship of death, but what he had not looked for and could 
not shake off for years was “‘ the baneful, imperious gaze 


of Juan Papadaka.”’ (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue SrrRaNGeE ADVENTURES OF J AMES 
SHERVINTON, AND OTHER Stories. By Louis Becke. 


Once again Mr. Becke transports us to the South Seas, 
and we hear the soft voices of native girls, and the roar of 
the surf on the reefs. ‘‘ Bully Hayes! Oh, the haleyon 
days of the sixties and seventies, when the Pacific was 
not, as now, patrolled by men-of-war from lonely Pylstaart, 
in the Friendlies, to the low-lying far-away Marshalls and 
the coral lagoons of the north-west.’”’” (Unwin. 6s.) 


Coronation Mysteries. By Heapon Hitt. 


A collection of short stories, some dealing with matter 
more or less historical. The first opens on the eve of 
George IV.’s coronation, and introduces Caroline of 
Brunswick ; another deals with Lady Sarah Lennox and 
George III.’s temporary infatuation for that remarkable 
lady. Other stories are of a more familiar order, “‘ The 
Mystery of the Burmese Idol,” ‘‘The Mystery of the 
Seaside Residence,” and so on. Bright holiday reading. 
(Digby, Long. 6s.) 

In Fatse Atrine. By G. Norway. 


The story opens with a railway accident : there was “a 
terrible shriek, the shriek of multitudes in pain and fear.” 
Then one of the injured passengers gives birth to a child, 
and the mystery begins. The title seems to have reference 
to an identity puzzle, which slowly unravels itself through 
300 pages. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 

We have also received The Serf, by C. Ranger Gull 
(Greening. 6s.); and An Kgyptian Tragedy, by Richard 
Henry Savage (Digby, Long. — 6s.) 
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An Imperfect Sympathy. 


Mr. Hersert Pavt’s monograph on Matthew Arnold in the 
‘“ English Men of Letters’ series strikes us as good, 
but hard. It is too unmoved and judicial. It wants 
responsiveness to the finer airs of Arnold’s spirit. It will 
not satisfy those who, owing much to Arnold as a poet, 
wish to see him set in a certain atmosphere of worship. 
Arnold’s prose, the prose of his writings and of his life, is 
admirably treated by Mr. Paul in successive chapters on his 
philosophy, politics, educational theories, and theology. 
This is saying much, for Arnold lived in the widest 
relations with his age—he was a kind of transcendental 
journalist—and his teachings can be checked and illumi- 
nated only by a mind of like calibre. But it is as a poet, 
not as an educational reformer, philosopher, politician, or 
theological disputant that Arnold keeps his hold on men 
and women of to-day. Undoubtedly he refreshed many 
spheres of thought, troubled each pool, as it were, and left 
it brightened and medicated. He suggested, he stimulated, 
he corrected ; but he did not initiate or establish any new 
movement which we distinguish as his to-day. He was 
very much of a social physician, and his critical ideal, we 
do not say his accomplishment, was that which he named 
as Goethe’s in the memorable lines :— 


He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 
And struck his finger on the place, 
And said: Thou ailest here and here! 


Of this Arnold Mr. Paul gives a clear and helpful 
account, and no student should neglect the chapters to 
which we have referred. In them Mr. Paul’s rather hard 
manner and his inclination to be severe and flippant by 
turns are easily bearable. The atmosphere is contro- 
versial. Yet even here there is a certain emphasis of 
depreciation that is apt to surprise the reader. One 
thinks of the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series as a kind 
of Valhalla where disctission, while retaining its freedom, 
shall be touched with a certain restraint of reverence 
and where anything like petty criticism shall be avoided. 
One scarcely expects a paragraph to begin: ‘‘ Mr. Arnold’s 
volume of Mixed Essays—-an unhappy title suggesting 
mixed biscuits Again, we read: “ Mr. Arnold 
happened early in life to stamp one or two happy expres- 
sions upon English literature. He was thereby encouraged 
to say a thing over and over again merely because he 
thought it particularly good himself. That is bad literature, 
and even bad journalism, though it is, alas! very common. 
Another tiresome trick which grew upon Mr. Arnold with 
advancing years, was the use of the first person plural for 
the first person singular. ‘We’ in a leading article may 


be defended because an article sometimes expresses the 
writer’s opinion as well as the editor’s. ‘We’ in a book is 
mere affectation, unless there are more authors than one.”’ 
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This reads small in a monograph written fourteen years 
after Arnold’s death for a series of important and, in 
their way, final studies of great writers from Chaucer 
downwards. 

Arnold’s habit of repeating a phrase was more often 
than not an effective literary device, holding the reader 


to the point and giving to an essay the charm 
which lies in a well-managed refrain. In his essay 
on the “‘ Literary Influence of Academies”? the words 
‘openness of mind and flexibility of intelligence” are 
repeated and varied with effect throughout several 
pages, until they give place to “‘ note of provinciality ”’ 
and its variations. So in the essay on Byron, we find 
him adopting and echoing Mr. sdaieuee’s phrase 
‘splendid and imperishable excellence of sincerity and 
strength”’ with a satisfaction that communicates itself 
to the reader. In his ironical moods Arnold uses these 
repetitions with telling effect: to give examples is 
needless. He may have carried the device too far, but at 
least it should be proclaimed that he gave it new force 
and feateousness. 

If these are blemishes in Mr. Paul’s chapters 9--12, 
in the same chapters there are many things that we 
can quote with pleasure. It is fair and pungent criticism 
to point out, in. comment on Arnold’s scornful usage of 
the Nonconformist’s motto ‘‘ The Dissidence of Dissent 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant Religion,”’ that 
without Protestantism, which is a form of dissent, 
‘*Mr. Arnold’s books would have been condemned and 
suppressed. The religious freedom in which he so 
lavishly indulged, was secured for him by the objects 
of his constant gibes.’”’ Nor do our previous remarks 
forbid us to admire the hit: ‘‘Mr. Arnold was apt 
to think, with the bellman in the Hunting of the Snark, 
that what he told you three times was true.’ Mr. 
Paul, as we should expect, is often witty and forcible. 
He says: “If stupid people would read the Bible less, 
and clever people would read it more, the world would 
be much improved.” And again: ‘‘ Everyone goes 
to the Pauline Epistles for his own doctrines, and 
everybody finds them. They are far more difficult to 
understand than Plato or Aristotle, and yet preachers 
wholly innocent of hermeneutics will expound hain with 
the most touching confidence.” 

It is when we turn from these chapters on Arnold as a 
thinker and reformer to those on his poetry that we find 
ourselves seriously disappointed with Mr. Paul’s work as 
a critic. There is no recognition of Arnold’s poetry as the 
supreme ¢ a from himself to the men and women of 
his day and of our day. Mr. Paul does not, indeed, devote 
a single chapter to Arnold’s poetry: he devotes three 
chapters to his poems, and makes the difference vital. 
He takes his volumes of verse, and the poems in those 
volumes, seriatim, and writes about them in the piecemeal 
and meticulous way which would have been proper to a 
reviewer writing when they were new. But of Arnold’s 
poetry as a whole, of his peculiar burden of utterance, of 
the secret of his ministry to wayfaring men and women, 
he speaks hardly at all. There is a professionalism about 
Mr. Paul’s whole treatment of Arnold’s poetry which, 
however it may interest us in detail, leaves us at the 
last cold and unsatisfied. Skilful picking out of good 
lines and bad lines, of harmonies and cacophonies, is 
rather far from the purpose. We are told in schoolmaster 
fashion that the line— 


A dead, ignorant, thankless corpse, 


‘requires an abnormal ear to appreciate its harmony.” 
We are asked, with schoolmaster scorn, concerning a stanza 
from ‘‘ The Sick King in Bokhara’’: ‘If this is poetry, 
what is prose?”’ We are told that ‘Perfumes the 
evening air” is a line ‘“‘ which those may scan who have 
the power, and those may like who scan.’’ Among many 
lines selected for ridicule are many selected for praise, and 
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one cannot but be grateful for fresh commemorations of 
such lines as— 
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The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea, 


St 
Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade, 
With a free onward impulse brushing through 
By night, the silver’d branches of the glade, 
oe 


Ah! not the nectarous poppy lovers use, 
Nor daily labour’s dull, Lethzan spring, 
Oblivion in lost angels can infuse 
Of the soil’d glory, and the trailing wing, 


or the famous description of the British Empire :— 
Yes, we arraign her! but she, 
The weary Titan! with deaf 
Ears, and labour-dimnm’d eyes, 
Regarding neither to right, 
Nor left, goes passively by, 
Staggering on to her goal; 
Bearing on shoulders immense, 
Atlantean, the load, 
Well nigh not to be borne, 
Of the too vast orb of her fate. 


But pages on pages flecked with such quotations and 
such comments do not make up the criticism which we 
have a right to expect from Mr. Paul. To not a few 
minds Matthew Arnold’s poetry has brought more 
comfort and quiet inspiration than that of any other 
poet of the last half century. Of this Mr. Paul gives his 
readers little hint, and he certainly makes no attempt to 
discover the nature of this appeal. Indeed, he occasionally 
drops remarks which lead one to suspect him of in- 
sensibility toit. He stiffly describes ‘‘ Self-Dependence ”’ as 
a “characteristic exhortation to seek refuge from human 
troubles in the example of nature,” and after quoting 
the noble stanza ‘‘ Unaffrighted by the silence round 
them ” he leaves this poem with the chilling 
comment: ‘The verses are pretty. But as Gibbon said 
of Sulpicius’ letter to Cicero, such consolations never dried 
a single tear.”” But surely the mood to which ‘“ Self- 
Dependence’’ appeals is a tearless mood, a mood of 
sore and weary discouragement wanting even tears to 
give it motion. For that matter tears usually d 
themselves, and the finest consolation is that whic 
steps in to brace and provoke. Thus Arnold :— 


Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
What I am, and what I ought to be, 
At the vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forward, forward, o’er the starlit sea. 
. pS So i 
“Ah, once more,” I cried, “ye stars, ye waters, 
On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 
Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you!” 


In this poem, in “The Buried Life,” in the “ Lines 
Written in Kensington Gardens,” in the “ Stanzas from 
the Grande Chartreuse,”’ in the Obermann poems—to name 
only a few—but above all in ‘‘ Dover Beach ’—Arnold 
expressed, as no other poet has done, the regret, the 
wavering, the deep depression which fill men who see 
themselves parting with one faith before they have found 
another. And we believe that Arnold’s intrinsic appeal 
was reinforced by the fact that he was a man of the world, 
known in the world, efficient in the world, a man who 
talked and dressed well, and who was always, in a 
certain sense, an amateur poet. Men who had seen this 
man in the forum and the newspaper felt it a peculiar 
privilege to be admitted to his secret pensiveness, his 
inner and haunting melancholy; and when they found 
how little he was superior to the spiritual unrest of his 
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age, yet how able to give that unrest refined and manly 
expression, they put in him a kind of trust which they 
extended to no other poet. Mr. Paul does not seem 
interested in these things, and when he asks in a passing 
breath, ‘‘ What had Matthew Arnold to do with Amiel?” 
we begin to believe that his insensibility is even more 
real than apparent. For if much of Amiel’s Journal 
Intime does not read like a prose draft of much of Arnold’s 
poetry; if Amiel in his resort from the world, which 
distracted him, to the Alpine spaces which calmed him 
was not Arnold in one of his most characteristic moods ; 
if Amiel’s self-reproachful cry : ‘‘ Sybarite, dreamer, will 
you go on like this to the end—for ever tossed back- 
wards and forwards, between duty and happiness, 
incapable of choice, of action?” has not the accent of 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Self-Deception”’; if the very characters 
of the two men did not differ rather in temper than in 
temperament: then indeed we are deceived, and nothing 
that is here written should count. 








Thomas Coryate, Traveller. 


Wuen the valuable collection of books and autographs 
belonging to the late Mr. F. 8. Ellis was disposed of in 
November last, one of the best prices realised at the sale 
was £60 for the curious volume of travels published in 
1611 under the title of Coryate’s Crudities. Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, in his Life of John Donne, tells us 
that Coryate was a ‘“‘ preposterous being,”’ but he admits 
that at almost every festive gathering, in which Donne 
took part, Coryate was also present, for without him the 
party would have been incomplete. It is perhaps safer to 
say that the author was a well-meaning, but somewhat. 
eccentric character, whose head had been turned by the 
flattery and attention he met with. He was the son of the 
Rector of Odcombe, in Somerset, and was born about the 
year 1577. He received his education at Gloucester Hall, 
Oxford, and is said to have been proficient ‘‘in logic and 
the Greek tongue.’’ In 1606 he came to London, where 
he was admitted into the household of Prince Henry, who 
granted him a pension. He was soon on familiar terms 
with all the leading men of the day, for the Prince’s court 
was more frequented than that of his father, owing to his 
greater popularity. Fuller says of him at this time :— 


Sweetmeats and Coryate made up the last course at all 
entertainments. Indeed, he was the Courtiers’ anvil to try 
their wits upon, and sometimes this anvil returned the 
hammers as hard knocks as he received, his bluntness repay- 
ing their abuse. 


‘Two years later he resolved to visit Europe. Pedestrian 
journeys were then fashionable. Ber Jonson trudged the 
road to Edinburgh and back, whilst William Lithgow, a 
native of Lanark, after proceeding to Naples, Athens, and 
Constantinople, reached the Holy Land, and, seeing that 
he spent nineteen years in travel, he must have con- 
siderably outwalked Coryate. The latter embarked at 
Dover on May 14, 1608, and started for Paris, sometimes 
riding on horseback and sometimes journeying on foot. 
Although the motives for which each set out on his 
travels were widely different, Coryate closely resembles 
the author of The Bible in Spain in his contempt for 
opery and eagerness to converse with any chance way- 
ow. Outside Abbeville he fell in with a certain young 
friar, ‘‘a pretty Latinist,”” who was going to Amiens in 
order to be confirmed in his orders by the bishop of that 
place. 


I found him [he writes] a very good fellow and sociable 
in his discourses, for he and I were so familiar that we 
entered into many speeches of divers matters, especially of 
Religion, wherein the chiefest matter that we handled was 
the adoration of images. 
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And again at Amiens he met a pilgrim, but this time his 
friend— 
spake so bad Latin that a country scholler in England would 
be whipped for speaking the like. He had a long 
staffe in his hand with a nobbe in the middle, according to 
the fashion of those Pilgrims’ staffes, a chaine about his 
necke full of extraordinary great beades and a box by his 
side wherein was the picture of our Lady and Christ in 
her armes. 
Elsewhere Coryate expressed his abhorrence of the 
*‘ pompous (I will not say theatricall) shows”? which he 
witnessed at the festival of Corpus Christi in the Church 
of Notre Dame of Paris, thus proving himself a good 
Protestant. From that city he continued his pilgrimage 
south to Nevers and Lyons, crossing the Mt. Sane, and 
after visiting Turin, Milan, and Padua, which interested 
him as the birthplace of Livy, arrived at Venice on 
24 June. Here he spent six weeks, which, he tells us, 
was the happiest time of his life. His impressions of 
the Piazza of St. Mark are worth recalling in view of the 
recent catastrophe which has taken place :— 

Truly such is the glory of it [he says] that at my first 
entrance thereof it did even amaze or rather ravish my 
senses. For here is the greatest magnificence of architecture 
that any place under the sun doth yield. 


He despised the playhouses in Venice as “‘ very beggarly ”’ 
in comparison with those in England, although he is 
full of admiration for the gondoliers, who in his opinion 
were “‘ altogether as swift as our rowers about London.”’ 
He now commenced his return journey, and crossed the 
Splugen on foot, whence passing down the Rhine he 
came to Basle, which he praised for its excellent fare and 
the beauty of its women, who appeared to him to be 
inferior only to those of his own country. The weary 
traveller arrived in London on 3rd October, having been 
absent five months, and having, according to his own 
account, covered 1,975 miles, and visited 45 cities. 

During the next two years Coryate was engaged in 
recording his adventures. A letter dated Bowe Lane, 
15th November 1610, addressed to Sir Michael Hixes, 
Knight, is extant, in which he begs his friend to use 
his interest with the Lord Treasurer to obtain the necessary 
license to print, for which, if granted, ‘‘ not only myself 
but many notable members of the Commonwealth will 
doubtless render no small thanks.’’ From this we may 
infer that the author did not lightly estimate the value 
of his services to mankind. The Crudities had an 
immediate success, for, in spite of its pedantry and 
occasional egotism, it was the first and remained for 
long the only guide-book for foreign travel. By command 
of Prince Henry a second edition was published, and 
Ben Jonson amused himself’ by writing an introduction 
and procuring commendatory verses from his friends— 
among others from Inigo Jones—which he prefixed to the 
volume as ‘‘ testimonies to the author’s merit.’”” These 
additions, which actually fill 108 quarto pages, merely 
served to cast ridicule on Coryate, as was doubtless the 
Prince’s intention. Taylor, the doggerel water-poet, 
wrote a burlesque with the following oo title— 
““The Sculler rowing from Tiber to Thames with his 
boate laden with a hotch potch, or Gallimawfy of Sonnets, 
Satyres and Epigrams,”’ at which Coryate confessed 
himself so “‘ nipt, galled, and bitten” that he threatened 
vengeance. His assailant replied in another skit entitled 
‘Laugh and be Fat,” but the “superior powers” 
evidently thought the joke had been carried far enough, 
for they ordered the pamphlet to be burned at the instance 
of the injured party. 

In 1612 Coryate determined to set out once more on 
his travels. e details of this journey only survive in 
a few letters and State papers. He visited Turkey, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Persia, and India, and during the four 
years he was in the East learnt to speak Turkish, Persian, 
and Hindustani. In a letter dated from Ajmere in the 
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ae 1615, he mentioned that he had met there some 
nglishmen, who were negotiating on behalf of “the 
right worshipfull Company of Merchants in London that 
trade for East India,’’ and that. he had occupied over 
fifteen months in the journey thither from Jerusalem, 
having worn out ‘“‘ divers paires of shoes” on the way. 
Sir Thomas Roe, the friend and correspondent of Elizabeth 
of Bohemia, was then English ambassador at the court 
of the Great Mogul, and was sorely distressed when 
Coryate presented himself before the king “in a poor 
and beggarly manner to crave money’”’ by reciting a 
laudatory oration in Persian. He gave him, however, 
a letter of introduction to the British Consul at Aleppo, 
but the traveller’s strength was by this time exhausted, 
and he only reached Surat with difficulty, where he died 
of dysentery after having been absent from England 
about five years. It is said that his death deprived the 
wits and courtiers of much entertainment, but the highest 
praise has been accorded him by the writer of an article 
in the Biographie Universelle, who describes him as ‘‘ Le 
type de ces voyageurs que rien ne rebute, et tels que la 
grande Bretagne en a produit plus que toute autre 
nation.” 








Drama. 


The Price of Realism. 


Mopery staging, which has been carried in England to 
its highest point of excellence, professes to aim at beauty, 
and is, indeed, often beautiful in detail. But its real aim 
is not at the creation of beautiful pictures, in subordina- 
tion to the words and actions of the play, but at supple- 
menting words and actions by an exact imitation of real 
surroundings. Imitation, not creation, is its end, and 
in its attempt to imitate the general aspect of things it 
leads the way to the substitution of things themselves 
for perfectly satisfactory imitations of them. ‘“‘ Real 
water ’’ we have all heard of, and we know its place in 
the theatre; but that is only the simplest form of this 
anti-artistic endeavour to be real. Sir Henry Irving will 
use, for a piece of decoration meant to be seen only from 
a distance, a garland of imitation flowers, exceedingly 
well done, costing perhaps two pounds, where two or 
three brushes of paint would have supplied its place 
just as effectively. When d’Annunzio’s ‘‘ Francesca da 
Rimini” was put on the stage at Rome, a pot of basil 
was brought daily from Naples in order that it might 
be put on the window-sill of the room in which Francesca 
and Paolo read, and read no more. In an interview 
published in one of the English papers, d’Annunzio 
declared that he had all his stage decorations made in 
precious metal by fine craftsmen, and that he had done 
this for an artistic purpose, beyond the beauty of the 
things themselves. The gesture, he said, of the actor 
who lifts to his lips a cup of finely-wrought gold will be 
finer, more sincere, than that of the actor who uses a 
gilded “‘ property.” 

If so, I can but answer, the actor is no actor, but an 
amateur. The true actor walks in a world as real in its 
unreality as that which surrounds the poet or enthusiast. 
The bare boards, chairs, and T-light, in the midst of 
which he rehearses, are as significantly palaces or meadows 
to him, while he speaks his lines and lives himself into 
his character, as all the real grass and real woodwork 
with which the manager will cumber the stage on the 
first night. As little will he need to distinguish between 
the gilt and the gold cup as between the imaginary 
characters who surround him, and his mere friends and 
acquaintances who are speaking for them. 

This costly and inartistic aim at reality, then, is the 
vice of the modern stage, and, at its best or worst, can 
it be said that it is really even what it pretends to be: 
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a perfectly deceptive imitation of a real thing? I said 
once, to clinch an argument against it, by giving it its 
full possible credit, that the modern staging can give you 
the hour of the day and the corner of the country with 
precise accuracy. But can it? Has the most gradual 
of stage-moons ever caught the miraculous lunar trick 
to the life? Has the real hedge-row ever brought a 
breath of the country upon the stage? I do not think 
so, and meanwhile, we have been trying our hardest to 
persuade ourselves that it is so, instead of abandoning 
ourselves to a new, strange atmosphere, to the magic of 
the play itself. 

When, in these and other columns, I have praised Mr. 
Gordon Craig’s staging of “ Acis and Galatea,” “‘ Dido 
and Aeneas,”’ and “The Masque of Love,” for its beauty, 
suggestion, and novel audacities, I have said a great 
deal about the art of the thing, but very little, I am 
now reminded, about the practical side of the matter. 
Ask any London manager if he can stage a beautiful 
play beautifully for less than a few thousands of pounds, 
and he will reply that it is impossible. I learn that not 
more than £100 has been spent on scenery, and not more 
than £100 on costumes, in any one of the plays which 
Mr. Craig has produced ; and in these productions there 
have been no less than four scenes and no less than 130 
costumes. I have seen nothing so imaginative, so restful, 
so expressive on the English stage as these simple 
and elaborately woven designs in patterns of light and 
drapery and movement. ‘‘ The Masque of Love,” in 
particular, which must have been the least costly of the 
three, had a new quality of charm, a sheer invention, 
for which I would have given all d’Annunzio’s golden 
cups and all Mr. Tree’s boats on the Thames. 

What Mr. Craig does is to provide a plain, conventional, 
or darkened background for life, as that works out its 
own ordered lines on the stage; he gives us suggestion 
instead of reality, a symbol instead of an imitation; and 
he relies, for his effects, on a new system of lighting from 
above, not from below, and on a quite new kind of drill, 
as I may call it, by which he uses his characters as masses 
and patterns, teaching them to move all together, with 
identical gestures. The eye is carried right through or 
beyond these horizons of canvas, and the imagination 
with it; instead of stopping entangled among real stalks 
and painted gables. 

Here, for once, we see the stage treated in the proper 
spirit, as material for art, not as a collection of real bate, 
or the imitation of real objects. Why should not the 
visible world be treated in the same spirit as the invisible 
world of character and temperament? A fine play is not 
the copy of an incident or the stenography of a character. 
A poetical play, to limit myself to that, requires to be put 
on the stage in such a way as to suggest that atmosphere 
which, if it is a true poem, will envelop its mental calito. 
That atmosphere, which is of its essence, is the first thing 
to he lost, in the staging of most poetical plays. It is 
precisely what the stage-manager, if he happens to have 
the secret of his own art, will endeavour most persistently 
to suggest. He will make it his business ‘to compete with 
the poet, and not, after the manner of Drury Lane, with 
the accidents of life and the vulgarities of nature. 

Artaur Sywoys. 


Art. 


Art in the Mountains. 
Tur art of the Tyrolese peasant is either religious or 
yatriotic. As with his Bavarian brother, religion per- 
I a ~ 4 agi, 
meates his daily life. Sunday, at Sulden, is a day of rest 


from mountain climbing, for no guide will start until after 
half-past six mass. 


Picture making in the Tyrol is a means 
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towards an end, not an end in itself. The country is one 
vast picture gallery with the sky for roof, and the fronts 
of houses, smooth surfaces of rock, or wayside shrines for 
walls. Each picture is, as it were, on the line, and the 
majority are Biblical, or interpretive of some saintly legend. 
Often childishly drawn, usually glaring in colour, they 
express the deep convictions of this religiously and 
physically brave people. The favourite theme is the 
Madonna and Child, and sometimes one chances upon a 
picture of uncommon merit. I was descending a pass to a 
village nestling in an amphitheatre of Dolomites,—a village 
where the visitors who do not climb peer through telescopes 
at the specks crawling towards the unseen summits. An 
hour above this village, on the route of the telegraph poles, 
which always take the short cut of the crow’s flight, I 
came upon a Madonna and Child framed, glass-covered, 
so delicately drawn, so tenderly coloured, so natural in 
expression that it might have been the work of that great 
unknown—the Master of the Life of Mary. It bore no 
inscription—only two letters. Maybe it was a memorial 
to one who had met death on that spot through an 
accident, or the “act of God.’ For the Tyrolese love a 
pictorial epitaph. Many of the wayside pictures are but 
records of sudden death. One afternoon I caught sight 
of an inch of humanity on adizzy peak. He was coo-eeing 
to the heavens (it was by that ery I discovered his 
existence)--to the heavens, or to some party of unlocated 
climbers in the cloud-enveloped heights. Soon I lost 
sight of him, and his unanswered cry ceased. Perhaps 
he fell. If he fell some friend or relative will have painted 
a commemorative picture on the rock where he had been 
standing. In a land where so many — wood-cutters, 
shepherds, hunters—face death every day such pictures 
are as common as thunderstorms. Often they are a mere 
daub illustrating the accident, or a picture of the deceased - 
burning in hell with a request that the traveller will 
oe | for the tortured soul. Incongruous they appear. 

ell seems so far from those vast solitudes, but the priest 
is always near. 

Such attempts at picture-making are the true picture 
galleries of the people of the Tyrol. They express a national 
if primitive feeling, working from within to without, not 
like our exhibitions at Whitechapel which begin with the 
without, and hope to penetrate to the within. But the 
framed pictures that hang upon the walls of mountain 
inns and huts are more sophisticated. Portraits of the 
Emperor of Austria are everywhere, and one little inn, high 
up, which you can only reach by toiling for an hour through 
an almost vertical snow field, had hanging in the place 
of honour an ancient melodramatic wood-cut showing how 
‘‘our Emperor Franz Joseph Ist was on the 18th of February 
1853, on the back of the ead, by the hand of an assassin, 
wounded.” But the afterglow of the glamour that was 
Italy’s still shines in parts of remote Tyrol. One landlord 
urged me downstairs late on the night of my arrival to 
indicate by candle-light a fresco that had been revealed by 
scraping the white-wash from the wall. It showed four 
swaying women, entwined in a garland of flowers, and 
looked like an early Albert Moore. ‘‘ School of Giotto!’ the 
landlord explained, while the candle guttered. This fresco 
had made him a proud man, and I believe his happiest 
moments were when, with lighted candle, he could stand 
before that fresco and murmur, “‘ School of Giotto ! ”’ 

That was his little vanity, but the possession of this 
fresco did not kindle him. Giotto would serve for an 
English traveller, but for him and for his leather-breeched, 
bare-kneed, shaggy, keen-eyed customers, art meant 
scenes from the life of Andreas Hofer, of Speckbacher, 
and Haspinger. There, on the wall of that mountain inn, 
where every sip of wine or sop of bread had to be carried 
a day’s journey upon a mule’s back, were wood engravings 
of eight scenes from the life of Andreas Hofer, and when 
I referred to them, he and his family were ready to talk 
Hofer till midnight. Those eight engravings I was to see 
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again and again, sometimes the set, sometimes two, 
sometimes but a rough process reproduction torn from 
an illustrated journal, and pinned on ,the wall of the 
gast-zimmer. In those remote districts art has but two 
strings to her bow—Religion and Hofer. Indeed, the time 
came when I sought Hofer pictures as they seek the 
edelweiss flower, and when an inn did not possess one, I 
felt all the chagrin of a hunter, returning empty-handed 
from the chase. Hofer possessed me. Over all my 
journeyings brooded the burly, black-bearded form of 
that cattle-dealer and leader of men. He started me 
off from Botzen; his tomb greeted me when, in the 
end, I dropped down into Innsbruck. In the museum 
at Botzen, surrounded by life-sized models illustrating 
all the varieties of Tyrolese costume, a small thing 
among a number of objécts in a glass case, the curator 
showed me, reverentially, an original portrait of Hofer 
by Altmutter. In the Tyrolese National Museum at 
Innsbruck I found the eight pictures by Defregger, whose 
reproductions had greeted me in so many inns and huts. 
They are honoured : they have a room to themselves, and 
yet they are only copies, ‘“‘ touched up by the master.” 
The originals ate at Berlin, Dresden, and elsewhere. 

The end of Hofer is near by in the Hofkirche, where 
his remains lie; where over his tomb six ‘T'yrolese, 
representing the six districts of Tyrol, bind them- 
selves by an oath over the lowered banner; where the 
emperor of Austria has erected tablets to Speck- 
bacher and Haspinger stating that it is enough to 
say that now they lie side by side with Hofer; where 
a momument to all the Tyrolese who have fallen in 
defence of their country bears this inscription : Absorpta 
est mors in victoria; where is that stupendous monu- 
ment to another Emperor, Maximilian I. with its 
twenty-eight bronze statues of his ancestors and contem- 
poraries—Clovis, Théodora, Rudolph, Arthur—standing as 
mourners and torch-bearers on either side of the figure of 
the Emperor, high above their heads, arrogant in bronze, 
kneeling on his marble sarcophagus. There are times 
when no monument to mortal man seems more majestic 
than this, but, when one is fresh from the mountains, its 
powers to impress wanes. Memory flies from these 
sculptured rulers to the rough carved figures scattered in 
lonely passes, flies from the kneeling Emperor to some 
mountain village, where at this moment the Angelus is 
ringing, and the guides, standing together in the village 
street, bare their heads in prayer. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 


The Nature of Hallucinations. 


For thousands of years, hallucinations have played a very 
important part in the history of mankind, and the 
hallucinations of Mahomet and Joan of Arc, for instance, 
may be said to have changed the fate of nations. Yet 
it was not until the rise of the science of psychology— 
which even now depends on comparatively few and 
imperfectly observed facts—that any attempt to enquire 
into their cause and the laws that govern their being 
has been made. Nor can it be said that in this matter 
psychologists are in every way agreed. While those of 
them who prefer to rely upon fas cul fact still keep 
to the opinion that no thoughts enter the brain save 
through the avenue of the senses—or, in other words, 
that man’s only relations with the universe are governed by 
the conditions of his material body—others, greatly daring, 
have started the theory of ‘‘ telepathic” impressions. 
According to this, an impression can reach the brain from 
a distance by some unknown road which is certainly not the 
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normal channel of sensation. Into the evidence for and 
against this telepathic theory I cannot here enter, although 
] may point out that it is, like many other ideas announced 
as novel, little else than the survival of notions nearly as old 
as mankind itself. From the earliest ages, man seems to 
have looked upon the hallucinations produced by drugs, 
fasting, or other causes of temporary mental aberration 
as the birtLright of a few individuals generally supposed 
to be especiaily favoured by the denizens of the spirit 
world. 

Subject, then, to the caution that all psychologists do 
not agree as to the nature of hallucinations, it may be 
said that they are best defined as deceits of the senses. 
The only difference that has yet been discovered between 
true sense-perception or the normal exercise of the senses 
and hallucinations is that in the first case the object seen, 
heard, or felt actually exists; while, in the other, it does 
not. So, to put a fairly familiar case, the sufferer from 
alcoholic delirium sees rats, dogs, and snakes all round 
him, although there is nothing there. Yet we know that 
in this case there can be no effect immediately produced 
on the retina, and that the brain must therefore be 
influenced in some other way than in the normal manner 
through the optic nerve. It should be noted also that 
exactly the same thing takes place in dreams. How 
this can be is really the problem that we have to solve. 

In order to do so, we may look first at some statistics 
lately collected by the Society for Psychical Research. 
According to the report presented by them to their sub- 
seribers, they issued a ‘‘ questionnaire’’ (no English word 
so exactly expresses the meaning) toa great many people 
asking whether the questioned had ever when completely 
awake had “a vivid impression of seeing or being touched 
by a living being or inanimate object or of hearing a voice, 
which impression was not due to any external physical 
cause.” To this inquiry they received some twenty-four 
thousand answers saying that the questioned had never had 
such a vivid impression and only three thousand from 
people who admitted that they had. Of the three thousand 
cases thus reported—I am taking as round figures as 
possible—by far the greater number were visual or deceits 
of the sense of seeing, these being more than twice as 
numerous as the auditory hallucinations which came next, 
while these last again were more than double the number 
of the tactile hallucinations or deceits of the sense of touch. 
It follows, therefore, that while only about eleven per cent. 
of the questioned confessed to hallucinations of any kind, 
more than one half of the hallucinated saw, or thought that 
they saw, things which were not actually there. Of these 
visual hallucinations, about one third concerned themselves 
with apparitions of living persons known to the hallucinated, 
about half that number with visions of dead acquaintances, 
and only a very smal! proportion-—something like twelve in 
a thousand—with apparitions of a religious kind. After 
making every allowance for the unwillingness of persons 
to speak of the illusory visions they have experienced, it 
seems that the subject of an hallucination is more often 
than not the apparition of a person well known to the 
observer. 

This seems to me an extremely significant fact, when we 
consider what it is that takes place in our consciousness 
when we, as we say, recognise any one. The act is, in the 
great majority of cases, not an act of perception, but of 
memory. The first time that we meet again a person whom 
we have met but once before, but who has made no very 
deep impression upon us, most of us go through a more or 
less prolonged period of hesitation until some hitherto 
unnoticed feature or some trick of gesture gives us the 
clue to the identification we are seeking. But the process 
is in any ordinary case unconscious, because we have not 
on the first occasion of meeting the stranger expected to 
come across him again, and have therefore not closely 
noted his peculiarities of form or manner. On the other 
hand, when it is in the daily practice of the observer to 
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note the way by which the observed may be recognised in 
the second interview, it is astonishing how quickly and 
unerringly the act of recognition is made. There are hall- 
porters in London clubs who are said to have never made 
a mistake in the identity of a member, and the same gift 
is generally acquired by the sergeant-major of a regiment, 
to the great disgust of reenlisting recruits. And, 
although the comparison may seem to fall below the 
exuberant loyalty of the hour, the same faculty is said 
tc be generally possessed by kings. That unconscious 
memory plays the greatest part in the production of 
hallucinations seems, therefore, antecedently probable, and 
this coincides well enough with what we otherwise know 
about the nature of memory itself. As I have before said 
in these columns, memory is an attribute which the cells 
which make up the body of man share with inanimate 
nature, and the nerves and brain retain for a greater 
or less length of time the impress of all objects with 
which they have been brought into connection. When 
anything happens to arouse the memory thus stored 
up within the apparatus of thought, the machinery is 
again set going as a tuning fork vibrates to a particular 
note. But of all the organs of the body, the eye is that 
which receives most incessantly the greatest number of 
varying impressions and transmits them to the brain, and 
it is not perhaps unnatural to conclude that it is the visual 
apparatus which is most likely under abnormal circum- 
stances to give forth the impressions which it has received 
irregularly or in the wrong order. We may even suppose 
without any great violation of probability that it is the 
neurons especially concerned with sight which are at once 
the recipients and storehouses of the impressions received 
by the retina, and that under the influence of some 
abnormal activity or derangement, they themselves repro- 
duce these impressions as if in response to an external 
stimulus. Without making any dogmatic assertion on a 
subject which is hardly likely to be for some time submitted 
to the test of direct experiment, it may be thought that in 
like manner can be explained the cause of all hallucinations 
or deceits of the senses of hearing and touch. 

Those who thus think will certainly find many confirma- 
tions of this proposition in the history of the hallucinations 
of the hysterical and neurotic. During the Middle Ages, 
when stories of heaven and hell, of miracles, witchcraft, and 
devils formed the mental stimulus of all but a fraction of 
the population, the hallucinations recorded all fall into 
line with a regularity which is simply astonishing. In 
the witch-trials that form the records of what was perhaps 
the most terrible superstition which has ever darkened the 
earth, confession follows confession with such monotony as 
to lead to the theory—for which there is otherwise no 
evidence—that they must have always been dictated by 
the judges. At the present day it is, as most people 
unfortunate enough to be thrown into contact with the 
insane know well, the telephone and the electric machine 
which have replaced in the visions of diseased minds 
the place once occupied by the Sabbat and the grimoire. 
In all these cases, it is plain that the hallucination is the 
reproduction of some pictorial or verbal description stored 
up within the brain and brought out again without any 
conscious effort. Never, perhaps, does the mind of man 
show more thoroughly its material nature and dependence 
than when it fancies it has emancipated itself from the 
thraldom of matter. 

F. Lecce. 





Correspondence. 


Sir,—In your kind review of my Introduction to Poetry 
you say, ‘ his book seems to be an outcome of the quite 


modern belief that poetry can be taught. Most 
astonishingly even a man like Mr. Beeching shares this 
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inconceivable heresy’’; and in your last issue I see a 
letter from Mr. Beeching disclaiming his alleged share 
in the heretical opinion. Now that “even a man like 
Mr. Beeching ”’ has taken occasion to assert his true faith, 
may I ask in what part of my book you discover its 
seeming origin in that ‘‘ modern belief”? . In the preface 
I state: ‘This book is intended to convey the elements 
of taste and judgment in poetry. . Its object is 
to stimulate a reasonable pleasure in poetry.”” That taste 
and judgment can be trained, and that the sense 
of pleasure can be guided, are, I think, unassailable 
propositions. Mr. Beeching himself has written Lectures 
Introductory to the Study of Poetry, which is, perhaps, what 
your reviewer had in mind. But there is a considerable 
difference between an attempt, however inadequate, to 
direct the study of poetry by helping the student to find 
out what to admire, and why, and an attempt to “ teach 
son, Al in the sense of your reviewer's allegation. I 
ope that I may also disclaim the heretical part of that 
doctrine.—Yours, &c., 
16, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 


Laurie Macnts. 


James I. and James V. 


Sir,—I seem to have pronounced the writer of ‘‘ Biblio- 
graphical”’ ignorant of the distinction between James I. 
and James V., on the strength of a misprint, and another 
mistake. The difficulty is subtle. Your contributor 
(August 9) wrote about Mr. Barr’s book (a romance, I 
presume) on ‘‘ James V.,’’ and then identified “‘ James V.” 
with the supposed author of The King’s Quhair—James I. 

As I understand your contributor’s explanation, he had 
‘*misread,’”’ in an announcement of Ar. ‘Barr’s book, 
‘“* James I.’’ for “‘ James V.”” He then wrote ‘ James I.” 
in his own paragraph, but this, by a printer’s converse 
error (uncorrected), was published as “James V.” I 
could not have guessed at such a combination of accidents ; 
the Roman numerals I. and V. not being easily confounded. 
—Yours, &c., A. Lana. 

Kilcherar House, Lismore, Argyll. 


George Darley. 


Sir, —The Minor Poet should be grateful to Mr. Minchin 
for his chivalrous defence of mediocrity in verse. Here 
and there a fine passage may be found in Darley, but the 
same may be said of most of the writers whose fertility 
serves to fill the granaries of the weekly literary papers. 
One swallow does not make a summer, and an occasional 
fine line does not make a poet. Mr. Minchin in some 
degree compares Darley with Wordsworth. If the lines 
on Antiquity are placed beside the sonnet beginning, 
‘Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour!” I 
think the difference between true poetic insight and 
rhetorical versification will be discerned. In matters of 
this kind, the only certain verdict is that of posterity. 
But this does not prevent the man of taste and culture 
from enjoying verse which possesses every quality but the 
basic element of inspiration. 

It is curious, considering that a column is devoted in 
the same number of the Acapemy to printers’ errors, that 
two obvious misprints should occur in the description of 
Antiquity which is quoted by Mr. Minchin. Simoon, a 
word which is neither English or Arabic, is made to 
rhyme with entomb, which the compositor has converted 
into emtomb. I think we may be sure that Darley, who, 
if not a great poet, was above the average of rhymesters, 
wrote simoom on this occasion.—Yours, Xc., 

W. F. P. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 
Result of No. 152 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best comment 
of abott 150 words on any subject suggested by our last issue. We 
award the prize to Mr. C, F. Kenyon, Lyndale, Roe Green Road, 
Worsley, Lancashire, for the following :— 


Mr. Bennett is pessimistic because his young hero possessed a 
“‘deplorably weak” mouth! Yes, but the bulldog mouth does not 
generally succeed in Literature, and there is a kind of weakness that 
is closely allied to strength. Grant genius to our young writer of 
short stories, and his name shall be familiar to you in half-a-dozen 
years. I know that mouth; it has cunning, knowledge, intuition. 
The eyes of the man have given up their expression to the curved 
lips which, if they were but a trifle fuller, would seem lascivious, 
He may suffer keenly ; but the lips assimilate knowledge, they 
discriminate, they compare. The brow counts for nought; the 
tender weakness of the mouth is the subtle indication of his peculiar 
genius, and we shall hear of him again. 


Other papers follow :— 
CROSSING ENGLAND ON SHORT STORIES, 


A pretty like story, that of the young man tramping to London to 
seek literary fortune, going eight miles out of his way too, in order 
to solicit the “ advice” cf his unknown benefactor. And the advice, 
how naturally it finds expression : the same old stereotyped admoni- 
tion which Success has always prepared for Inexperience. Advice 
which in like circumstances would have been dealt out to a youthful 
Dickens or Bulwer Lytton or G. W. Steevens. Advice which would 
have driven Burns back te his plough, and Johnson to drudgery in 
Lichfield. Go back! Don’t waste an hour, 

Then comes the gift of the sovereign. “It was an indiscretion,” 
says Mr. Bennett. And here he fails to convince us as he ostensibly 
intends to convince. We fancy he did not try to find smaller change, 
He knew his man, knew that, in addition to ability, he had grit, knew 
in which direction the ticket would inevitably be taken, and how 
later on those “seventeen lovely silver shillings” would be sorely 
needed. We thank bim for it. 

[H. W. D., Tottenham. } 


CROSSING ENGLAND ON WATER-COLOURS, 


May I cap Mr. Bennett’s adventure with a somewhat similar 
experience? Mecenas should personally take a railway-ticket for 
his literary protégé, even then Mecenas is not safe, if he expects 
repayment, or even a grateful letter. A youth of gentlemanly 
manners called lately at this rural parsonage. He too was “ crossing 
England on water- colour sketches,” artistically good, of the 
picturesque places he passed through. Would I pay his fare south- 
ward? He offered to leave his watch, apparentiy a valuable one, 
as pledge. Naturally I demurred to take it, but paid his fare at the 
station. I never heard from him again. Another, whose name I 
requested, responded, “If you don’t mind I prefer to remain incog.” 
The tramp of literary pretensions, formerly classical scholar, &c., is 
the most noxious specimen. Give him food, tobacco, good advice, 
anything but alcohol or hard cash. 

[Rev. R, F. McC., Whitby.] 


LITERARY PRODUCTIVENESS, 


A curious point raised in one of your excerpts from Mr. Gosse’s 
article admits, I think, of not a little debate. It is where he states 
that “the great werks of fiction had hitherto been produced by 
graduates in the university of life.” Now, what I cavil at is not 
that Mr, Gosse thinks this graduation necessary, buf that he would 
set down a period in a writer’s life when his experiences are ripe 
enough to demand expression, Literary history hardly sustains 
this judgment. The product of youth’s heyday must not necessarily 
be the amateur stuff Mr. Gosse complains of, for there is the early 
work of Shakespeare, [yron, Keats, and Dickens to prove the 
contrary. Then there is the case of the sisters Bronté, whose 
graduation commenced soon enough, But surely it is all a question 
of how long it takes individual genius to manifest itself. Most 
novelists have felt and suffered deeply at an early age, and yet have 
kept silent till comparatively late in life. The names of George Eliot 
and Walter Scott immediately suggest themselves in this connection. 

[A. C, A., Glasgow. | 
STEVENSON. 

In your article “ A Period of Great Funerals” you say that it 
seems hopeless to look for a convincing judgment on Stevenson. 
This is true, and the chances that such judgment, if it ever arrive, 
will reach those whom it would most benefit are daily diminishing, 
For the average reader is beginning to look askance at “ appreciations” 
of Stevenson. He has read, say, fifty already, and knows that the 


fifty-first will deal, as the others have dealt, with a few cf the essays ; 
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the later novels; and with R. L. 8.’s faculty for using the exact 
word, and his unceasing diligence in training himself thereto. He 
tires of this last, and beside, Stevenson has, in his later work, made 
it sufficiently obvious; for he never attained to the art that hides 
art. The “convincing judgment” must come from one who will 
duly appreciate such books as Virginibus Puerisque, the Inland 
Voyage, Travels with a Donkey, and the splendid failure Prince Otte, 
These, and a few others, reveal the natural man, the later and more 
elaborate volumes the self-conscious writer. 
[G. W. P., Sheffield. ] 


STYLE AND THE PUBLIC, 


The current issue of the ACADEMY mirrors, only too faithfully, the 
literary world of to-day. I read of a supposition to the effect that 
Warerley was written to beguile the “tedium ” of a voyage (!); and 
Mr. Gesse, in another column, bewails slipshod writing. A reviewer 
expresses the opinion that the public will ¢ventually “conquer” by 
absorbing the very matter which Mr. Gosse condemns, regardless 
of style. Have the public erer regarded style, as style? Most 
assuredly not! We lack matter, nowadays, not form. All great 
literature must conquer by the interest it creates—by nothing else. 
Where is the “style” in Scott, Dickens, Thackeray—to mention but 
three recent giants’? Yet allare great. It is become the custom to 
talk of work—without doing it: too much interest in the way of 
doing a thing rarely produces good results. Most writers of to-day 
—barring a few, really great—are mere stylists, clothers of skeletons. 
They seek to create literary distinction to cover their lack of per- 
sonality. If a man have personality, he has no use for style. 
Per:onality was abroad in early Victorian days: that is why two 
volumes of Waverley were written in three weeks, and supposed 
to be compiled to beguile the “tedium” of a voyage. Personality 
and matter! Of a surety there were giants in those days, 

[A, A., Hampstead Road. ] 


A NEOLOGISM, 


A neologism in the ACADEMY (if neologism it be) is sure to be 
allusive and apt, and “ bacon-saving postscript” on page 177 awakes 
an agreeable reminiscence of Byron’s lines : 

“But here I say the Turks were much mistaken 
Who, hating hogs, yet wished to save their bacon.” 
Unhappily, the expression also recalls page 171, the “American 
Invasion,” trichinosis, the pork of Chicago, the Bacon of Mrs, Gallup. 
You attribute that invasion, rather sadly, to a falling off in our 
national energy. But must we succumb even to perverted energy 
and an absurd cypher? 
“Is there no champion who shall mount and take spear 
To rout imported Bacon, save our—Shakespeare ?”’ 
Or must we cry, with Falstaff, “On, bacons, on!” 
(J. D, A., Ealing. ] 


L. E. L. 


A very fascinating, if withal somewhat elusive, personality was 
Letitia Elizabeth Landon. In society, witty and spirituelle though 
she undeniably was, she always rather gave observers the impression 
that she was acting a part. The tone of her conversation was not 
only the reverse of that of her poems, but she hai a trick of 
uttering sayings for the very purpose of astonishing her hearers 
with the contrast. 

“What ! Yow never think of love—you who have written so many 
volumes on the subject?” exclaimed a sentimental person to her 
once. 

“Oh, that is all professional,” replied the poetess with merry 
scorn. 

* Professional!” echoed an old Quaker who stood by, reprovingly, 
“and dost thou then make a distinction between what is professional 
and what is real? Dost thou think one thing, and write another?” 

To which it is said the lady’s only reply was a look of indignant 
amazement, this being a view of the question she had evidently 
never been accustomed to contemplate. 

[J. H. C., Clapton. } 


AN ETHICAL RELIGION, 


In view of that comfortable sense of self-sufficiency which can 
persuade a man that he has evolved a “ Theory of Religion” (what- 
ever that may mean) out of his own inner consciousness,—a theory, 
moreover, dealing “strictly with matters within the category of 
things knowable,” it is not surprising to find that in his paper on 
“The Beginnings of Religion,” Mr. Legge nowhere mentions our 
debt at one period of evolution to that great Hebrew Theocracy to 
which we owe all we have of the “ written revelation” before the 
Christian Dispensation. But I should like to have a clearer state- 
ment of what he means when he speaks of Christianity as an 
** ethical religion” like Buddhism, to which man “ arrived” at a not 
remote turning-point in his mental progress, Does he mean a 
subjective religious system which is not also and first the objective 
revelation of the Divine? If so, surely the word he wanted was 
“ morality,” not * religion.” 

[E. A., Suffotk.] 
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THE AMERICAN INVADERS. 


Is the remarkable success of American commercialism a proof 
of our declining national energy? The thesis cannot be proved, 
but the present invasion suggests obvious comparisons which 
do not bear out Mr. McKenzie’s conclusions, nor reflect discredit 
upon British methods. This is more a question of ethics than 
of economics. National energy may be perverted, and cannot 
properly exist without national morality. What moral law can 
justify railway wars, gigantic truste, 
blatant reign of puff and boom? The recent action taken by the 
U.S. Government shows that there are deep searchings of heart in 
America resp: cting the morality and legality of trusts. It may be 
true that we should wake up a little, but not after the American 
pattern. We may safely discount the value of imitating methods, 
which, as in the case of the Beef Trust, amount to levying blackmail 
upon the world in general by presenting a pseudo-economic pistol at 
its head. 





[A. E. W., Greenock. } 


ALDEBURGH. 


The me gee es mentioning Crabbe and Aldeburgh recalls to mind 
an incident which happened when I was staying this summer there, 
where every spot is rendered dear to me for the sake of many associa- 
tions (to say nothing of my father’s memories of FitzGerald, Wilkie 
Collins, Grant Allen, and other interesting people). I was strolling 
along the beach when up came my old friend the coxswain of the 
lifeboat ; in a confidential whisper, with a jerk of his thumb sea- 
wards, he remarked: “ Have you heard, Miss, there’s a famous 
bookmaker stayin’ down here? Wait a bit, he’s comin’ out o’ that 
there machine now.” Visions of Ascot and the long-coated. hat- 
ticketed fraternity floated vaguely through my brain, and I was 
trying to appear interested, when out came—well, a celebrated 
author whose striking Hebrew face I iastantly recognised--the salt 
water dripping from his black ringlets. 
A master bookmaker indeed ! 
[H. G. F., Exmouth. ] 


FREE LIBRARIES AND THE BOOK-LOVER. 


Nothing in this week’s ACADEMY interested me more than the 
paragraph about Free Libraries. For boys and girls Free Libraries 
are a gift of the gods, no doubt, because by them the young may gain 
a ge neral knowledge and love of books or even catch the spirit of 
literature. In my youth I had access to a public library, and shall 
never lose what | then gained. But now I cannot understand the 
public library; I must have books of my own, and I get them. I 
nave to wait, to scheme, to go without dinners and holidays and 
wear old clothes, but somehow, sometime, 1 get the books I need. 
There they are, perhaps two hundred of them—a free library indeed, 
always free to me rnd to all my friends. My books are few, but they 
are good. They are not m¢ ignificently bound, but they are neat and 
good-looking. The collecticn is not perfect or complete, but it is 
mine, So 1 donot need Free Libraries or fear their multiplication 
whether in England or America, | 

[H. V. 8., Isle of Wight. ] 


THE LIBRARY MOVEMENT. 


Not the enormous extension of the Free Library, but the new 
American Circulating Library, threatens to revolutionise existing 
conditionsin the book-selling trade. The Book-Lover’s Library, which 
in its immensity, its } ractical advantages and its rapidity of growth 
is typicaliy American, now delivers over 6,000,000 books a year to its 
patrons, who choose and order at will. The largest circulating 
library in the world, its membership fees are nominal. There are no 
time restrictions in regard to holding of books, and its service is 
remarkably extensive, even to delivery on overland trains and trans- 
atlantic steamers. The Tabard Inn Library of unlimited membership 
is founded on even a more gigantic scale. Its members borrow the 
latest books anywhere, carry them anywhere, ‘and exchange them at 
avy of its 10,000 subsidiary stations, which are continually supplied 
from central bureaus, With such ‘advantages, the ordinary reader 
will not buy. True, these great libraries are already the largest 
beok-buyers in America, but as such they are replacing the greater 
purchases of the general public, and are producing new and some- 
what alarming problems in the English me American hook- market. 

[H. 8. 8., Torrington Square. } 


SUGGESTIONS TO MANAGERS. 


I am in hearty agreement with every line: Dr. Abernethy used to 
say : “Leave every meal with an appetite!’ So should it be with 
all feasts of reasonable sweet sounds. Put us in the Palace of Truth, 
and ninety-nine out of a hundred will own that they enjoy the first 
half of a concert more than the second, and this immeasurably more 
than the third! “Linked sweetness long drawn out ” isa lengthening 
chain, bound to break at the weakest link—our capacity for assimi- 
lation. A das, les encores! The “ bis”-cuit always loses its original 
We half-musical brethren ought to be allowed to pay for 
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the first, or second half of concert,—a ralorite. There would ther 
be no general exodus at the beginning of the last piece. Why are 
music-halls, promenade concerts, liked by quite respectable people? 
They can move about, they can cease to listen—when they like ! 

[T. C., Buxted. } 


Competition No. 153 (New Series). 


This week we offer a prize of One Guinea for the best paper 
entitled “ The Incident in My Life in which I Showed to the Least 
Advantage.” 


RULES, 





Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
of Wednesday, 27 August, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Coutts (John), The Spirit of Truth as Revealed in Law ....(Simpkin = 
Wace (Henry), On Agnosticism .......... ecceceee(S.P.O.K.) 0/6 
Lewis (Agnes Smith), edited and translated by. Studia ‘Sinaitica, No. XI. 
Apocrypha Syriaca .........ceeeesees ..--(Cambridge University Press) net 15/0 
Hay-Newton (Mrs. F.), Readings on the Evolution of Religion... .(Blackwood) 5/0 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES, 


Marsh (Charles James), The Infancy of the World and the Holy Watchers : An 
Bphe Porm... cc ccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccescescccccces (Waterlow) 
Macleod (Very Rev. Donald), edited by, The Empire’s “Greeting .-(Isbister) net 2/6 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Salmon (Edward), The Story of the Empire ............++4++ seeeeee( Newnes) 1/0 
Wiel (Alethea), Medieval Towns : Verona ........++.0+ e 

Pfungst (Arthur), A German Buddhist ........... eves 
Sheffield (Lt.-Col. Frank), How I Killed the Tiger . 
Davidson (Arthur F.), Alexandre Dumas . oece * (Constable) net 12/6 
Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XXXTII. ....(The Institute) 







SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


United States Geological Survey : Twenty-first Annual Report (with Maps), 
1899-1900. Part V. Forest Reserves 
(Government Printing Office, Washington) 
United States Geological Survey: Twenty-first Annual Report, 1899-1900. 
Part VII. Geography and Geology of the Black and Grand Prairies, Texas 
(Government Printing Office, Washington) 
Baldwin (James Mark), Development and Evolution...... ...-(Macmillan) net 10/6 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Drummond (James), compiled by, Nature in New Zealand 
(Whitcombe and Tombs) 1/6 


Gasquet (Right Rev. F. A.), revised by, The Abbey History Readers, Books I., 


IL, TEL, IVg Ve cocccces oeccecvccoecse oebececcvccccceoces (Bell) 1/0 to 1/6 each 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Dix (E. R. McC.), Tracts, &c., Printed in Dublin in the 17th Century. Part III. 
MOSI$16FE 2. cc cvcccccccccccec cccccesccecces .(O’Donoghue) 2/6 
The Book of God's Kingdom : being a Popular Illustrated ‘Report of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for the Year 1901-2 ..... ecccce (The Bible House) 
Taylor (I. A.), The Silver Legend ............. jon éetnapeneethasd -++--(Sands) 3/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Fielding (Henry), Joseph Andrews, 2 VOIS. .......ececeeeeeseenece (Dent) net 3/0 
Thompson (Robert), The Gardener's Assistant, Div isional. —Vi ol. VI. 
(Gresham Publishing Co.) 8/0 


Green (John Richard), A Short History of the English People. Part 6 
(Macmillan) net 0/6 
Lockhart (John Gibson), The Life of Sir Walter Scott. Vol. V.........(Jack) 


Quentin Durward. 2vols« ,, ) 


Scott (Sir Walter), The Edinburgh Waverley : 
eeeeseee(Dent) net 7/6 


The Collected Works of William Hazlitt. V ol. EV ec coqecese 


PERIODICALS. 
North American Review, London, Royal, Review of Reviews, Pall Mall, Smart 
Set. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 28th, 1902. 

On this date was published a book whose history, even up to the present, constitutes 
a record in the annals of Literature. “TEMPORAL POWER” is the title of Miss 
MARIE CORELLI’S new Romance, and so eager is the demand of the Public, so alive 
is the general curiosity, that Messrs. Methuen have been obliged to print as a FIRST 
EDITION 120,000 —. It is evident that this huge number—far surpassing all records 
—will be quite insufficient to supply the demand. The subscription for “TEMPORAL 
POWER” was the greatest ever known. So remarkable is the book, and so happy 
is itin the occasion of its issue, that its success after publication can but continue the 
prodigious sensation of its appearance. A SECOND EDITION of 30,000 copies is 
already in preparation. 


‘TEMPORAL POWER” 


A STUDY IN SUPREMACY 
By MARIEK CORELLI 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MRS. M. E. MANN. A new novel, crown 8vo, 6s., by the Author of “The Patten Experiment” will be published by Messrs. 

MEtr on September 4th. .The title of the book is OLIVIA’S SUMMER, and the Author is Mrs. M. E. MANN. 

H. S. WELLS. Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that they have published a brilliant novel by Mr. H. G. 
iLLS, Author of “ Anticipations,” “ The Wheels of Chance,” &c., entitled THE SEA LADY. Crown &vo, 6s. 


HELEN MATHERS. A new novel, by the Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” is now ready. HONEY. By HELEN MATHERS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ARTHUR MORRISON, A new novel, by the Author of “Tales of Mean Streets,” will be published by Messrs. METHUEN 
in September, entitle HOLE IN THE WALL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


I TTS. A new and long romance, crown 8vo, 6s., by the Author of “ Children of the Mist,” “Sons of the Morning,’ 
&c, will be published on September 1ith by MEssrs. METHUEN. The title of this book is THE RIVER. 


w. =. NORRIS: A new novel by Mr. NORRIS, entitled THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY, will be published on 
September llth. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BAGOT, Messrs. METHUEN have just published a novel A ROMAN MYSTERY, by RICHARD BAGOT, 
Author of “‘ The Casting of Nets.” Crown 8vo,:6s. 
JANE BARLOW. Miss BARLOW’S new novel, THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES, will be published on September 4th. 


J. BL ND T A new romancé by this popular Author will be ready on September 11th. 
SIXPENNY NOVELS 


Messrs. METHUEN will be glad if the public will inquire at all Newsagents’ and Buoksellers’ for METHUEN’S SIXPENNY 
NOVELS. They are THE BEST in existence. A prospectus will be sent on application. 
« ae ae é. re - is 














THE SEA LADY. By H. G. WELLS, Author of “ Anticipations,” JIM TWELVES. By W. F. SHANNON, Author of “The Mess 
“The Wheels of Chance,” &c, Crown 8vo., 6s, Deck.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“In literary charm, in inventiveness, in fun and humour, it is equal to the “Fall of qu»int humour, wise saws, and deep-sea philosophy.”— Morning Leader. 
best of Mr. Wells’s stories.”—Daily News, “in * Jim Twelves’ Mr. Shannon has created a delightful character.”"—Punch. 
“ Highly successful farce and plenty of polished satire.”"—Daily Mail. “ Bright ana lively reading throughout.” —TZelegraph. 
“Tt bubbles over with gay fun and light satire.”—<Srar. JAIR THE APOSTATE B 7 ” 
a y A.G. HALES. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
wOLY BATRINON 8 " Lad DOROTHEA GERARD, Author of “ An extraordinarily vivid story.”"— World. } 
* Lady Baby. rown 8vo, 6s, ae” a 
“The love story which it enshrines is a very pretty and tender one.” BARBARA’S MONEY. By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of 
—Morning Leader. “'I'ne Story of a Peniteat Soul.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Well written and of really absorbing interest.”—Glasgow Herald. S 0.Q ss ‘ 
“ A thoroughly sound piece of work.”—Daily Chronicle, MISS QUILLET. By S. BARING GOULD, Author of Mehalab, : 


«&c. Urown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Distinctly interesting.”— Atheneum, “Strong aud humorous.”—-Spectator. 


A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST, and other Stories. By Sir WALTER 


BESANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. By Mrs. Burron Harrison. 
“ The sign-manual of Besant is on every page.”—7imes. Crown 8vo, 6x. 
“We are touched py the charm of the stories and moved in some unexpected WASTED FIRES. By HuME NISBET Crown 8vo, 6s 
way.” - Daily Chronicle. “4 : _ OVO, OS. 
PAPA. By Hive. c. X. WILLIAMSON, Author of “The Barn- A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Ricuarp BaGor. Crown 8vo, és. 
stormers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. " = sa ’ 
« Distinctly good.”— Academy. THE PUPPET CROWN. By Haroup MacGRATH. Crown 8yo, 


“Full of startling adventure and sensational episodes.”— Daily Graphic. 





“ The story is lightly and deftly put together.”—Daily News. HONEY. By HELEN MATHERS, Author of “ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.’ 
MRS. CLYDE. By JuLien Gorpon. Crown 8vo, 6s. Crown 8vo, 68. : 
“A clever picture of many phases of feminine and American ey ‘aii THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. By RICHARD MarsH, Anther 
“Full of vivacity, with many excruciatingly clever and entertaining scenes.” ot “ Phe Beetle.” Crown 8vo, be. 
— Pilot. A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vj 
y , > je . a vi é S ice 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. ~ WEATHERBY CHESNEY, Author Versa.” Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
of * John Topp, Pirate.” Crown §vo, 6s. ; 
“ Always highly interesting and surprising.”—Daily Express. CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By HARRY LAWSON, Author of 
* An ingenious, cleverly-contrived story.”— Outlook, * Wheu the Billy Boils.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
LORD STRATHCONA: the Story of his Life. By BECKLES NORFOLK. By W. A. Durr. Illustrated by B. C. BouLrer. 
WILLSON. Lilustrated, demo Svo, 7s. 6d. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s, 6d. net. [The Little Guides, 
“An admirable biography, telling in the happiest manner the wonderfal “A charming volume.”— Daily Graphic. 
career of this giant of Empire.”—Black and White. _ ; “A welcome addition to a smart and handy series.”—Guardian. 
“ Everybody ought to read this book. The story is really the veritable romance 
of commerce.”—Country Life. | ; ° 
“This story of the life of one of the most successful Empire-makers is an | BRITTANY. By 8S. BARING-GOULD. Illustrated by Miss J 
extremely readable volume’ — 1 ith DELAREY Wylie. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 
. a Waa Uae rs : “A dainty representative of ‘The Little Guides ’."—7imes. 
ON COMMANDO. By S. 8S. VAN WARMELO. With Portrait, | “An pears Pan. little guide book.” —Jaily , my , 
crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
“A fighting Boer’s simple, straightforward story of hislifeon commando .. . P : 
full of entertaining incidents.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By Captain Dona.p Stuart. 
“ An unaffected narrative of war experiences.”-—Daily Express, With Map. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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From Mr. MELROSE’S List of New Books. 


THIRD EDITION READY SHORTLY. 


Tue CROWN oF SCIENCE: 


The Incarnation of God in Mankind. 
By Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A. 
CROWN Evo, 224 pp. PRICE 3s. 6d, NET. 


PRESS REVIEWS, &c. 

“ The intensely spiritual quality of the book invests its 
dicta, to the receptive mind, with an impressiveness and 
an authority independent of the startling analogies between 
natural and spiritual laws which the author discovers in 
the latest findings of biological science . . . Compact of 
thought and expression, it is absorbing in its interest ; to 
sit down to read the first ‘Study’ is to be held until] the 
last chapter has been covered, and to read the book once is 
to read it again.”— The Expository Times. 


THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. 


“ This is a book destined to make its mark. It is a proof 
that theology is still a living science, and can offer its own 
special contribution to the thought of the age... No- 
thing so fresh, so thrilling in interest, so wide in outlook. 
and so helpful to faith, bas come within the range of our 
realing for many a long day.”—Rev. E. W. SHALDERS, 
B.A., in Sundaw School Chronicle, 


THE CROWN OF SCIENCE. 


“ Its freshness and originality are impressive in no ordi- 
nary degree. Its ideas enrich the Christian thinking of 
our time. It supplies or suggests the Christian ideas pro- 
perly underlying Mr. Benjamin Kidd's ‘Principles of 
Western Civilisation.” The firmness and vigour of the 
writing are striking.”— Professor LAIDLAW, of the United 
Free Church of Scotland, 


PRICE 3s. 6d. 





NET. 


NOW READY. SECOND EDITION. 


JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA, 


Missionarv, Pioneer, and Martyr. 
By CUTHBERT LENNOX, 
Author of “ Henry Drummond.” 
LARGE CROWN &vo. 2s. Gd. NET. 
TWO MAPS AND EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS, INCLUD- 
ING A FINE PORTRAIT. 


PRESS REVIEWS. 
“ Within its compass this book is as good as it could be 
e 8 It draws us close to Chalmers himself. . . It 
shows us why men loved the worker, it teaches us to love 
him too.”— Expository Times. 


JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. 


“A well-stated engrossing account of his work.”— 
Bookman, 


JAMES CHALMERS OF NEW GUINEA. 

*Oannot fail to be reaa with interest.” — Bookseller. 

* .. The absorbing interest of this volume,”— Z.raminer. 
PRICE 2s. Gd. NET. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
FOURTH AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


HENRY DRUMMOND, 
A Biographical Sketch (with Biography), 


By CUTHBERT LENNOX. 


Illustrated with Photographs, and a Splendid Wash 
Drawing by SCOTT RANKIN. 

Mr. Lenvox was associated with Professor Drummond in 
the remarkable and far-reaching Students’ Movement, anu 
is well able to speak of him from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with his methods, work, and results. 

The fact that this Biography has already run into the 
FOURTH LARGE EDITION is sufficient proof as to its 


popularity. —- 
PRESS REVIEWS. 
“The Expository Times” says :— 

“This is no abridgment of Professor Smith's ‘ Life.’ It 
is what another man's eyes have seen, what another man’s 
memory has stored. To sit down to the first page is to rise 
up with the last.” 


HENRY DRUMMOND. 
“The Spectator” says :— 
“This is mainly an account of Professor Drummond's 
Evangelistic work. There never has been a more sincere 
Evangelist, and never, we might say, one le-s bound by 


conventions, Henry Drummond's Life is admirably des- 
cribed in this volume. Mr. Lennox is as tactful as he ig 
eympathetic. Mr. Lennox’s book is a compact and lucid 


account of a great man aud a great work.” 
PRICE 2s. Gd. NET. 


ANDREW MELROSE, 


16, PILGRIM STREET, E.C, 











CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1902. 


SOME BLUNDERS AND A SCAPEGOAT. By the Hon. 
JOHN FORTESCUE. 


WITH THE POERS ON THE NORTH 
TUGELA. By Baron A. VON MALTZAN. 


HONOUR TO WHOM HONOUR IS DUE. By EDWARD 
Dicry, O.B. 


CONDITIONS OF LABOUR IN NEW ZEALAND. By 
TOM MANN. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF AN AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
OHARAOTER. By PERCY F. ROWLAND. 


EDUCATION IN EGYPT. By FITzROY BELL. 


IN THE DAY-ROOM OF A LONDON WORKHOUSE. 
By Miss EDITH SELLERS. 


THE INCLOSURE OF STONEHENGE. 
By Sir ROBERT HUNTER. 

THE FABRIC FUND OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By 
Miss ROSE M. BRADLEY. 

THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. Bv ERNFsT E. SAVAGE, 


THF EXHIBITION OF EARLY FLEMISH ART IN 
BRUGES. Ry MARY H. WITT. 


HYMNS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. By the Right 
Hon, EARL NELSON. 


“REASONABLENESS” AND THE EDUCATION BILL, 
“By A. W. GATTIE. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AIRSHIP. By the 
Rev. JOHN M. BACON. 


HAFIZ. By JAMES MEw. 

LAST MONTH. THE CORONATION. By Sir Wemyss 
REID. 

SERMON TO THE COLONIAL TROOPS. By the Right 
Rev. BisHor WELLDON. 


OF THE 


(With a Map.) 


LONDON : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & Co., Lrp. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1013—SEPTEMBER, 1902.—2s. 64. 


MONTENEGRIN SEKETCHFS. By REGINALD 
WYON.— PILOTING PRINCES. By HUGH CLIF- 
FORD, O.M.G.—POEMS BY GTACOMO LEOPARDT: 
SILVIA. —ToO THE Moon.— THE INFINITE. TRANS- 
LATED BY SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.R.—EPI- 
SODFS IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D'HARICOT : 
MONSIEUR PURSUES THE FOX AND OTHER GAME. BY 
J, 8. CLOUSTON.—GOLF AND THE NEW BALL.— 
ON THE HEELS OF DE WRT. IX. To A NEW COvERT! 
-AVE VENEZTA ATQUE VALE. BY EDWARD 
HUTTON.—THE END OF THE TETHER. VIII, IX. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD.—A MILITARY VIEW OF 
THE CORONATION. By ONE OF THE CROWD.— 
MUSINGS WITHOU’T METHOD: Why THE BEL 
GIANS ARE INSOLENT.—THEIR GLORIOUS PAsT.--THE 
BEAUTY OF GHENT AND BRUGES.—VAN EYCK AND 
MEMLINC.—THE CROWNING OF KING EDWARD.—THE 


FLEET AT SPITHEAD.—THE BRITISH ACADEMY. 
SPELLBOUND. By OHRISTIAN BURKE. — THE 
BOERS. By L. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND 
LONDON. 





The Writers’ Year Book. 


500 PLACES TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS, 
PHOTOGRAMS AND DRAWINGS. 


A Commercial Directory giving adress, rates, time of 

payment, and conditions of contributorship of all Maga- 

zines, Papers, Syndicates and Agencies purchasing MSS, 

Photos, or drawings, “Plain Talk to Contributors,” by 
Editor of Weekly Despatch. 


Price 1/6. Post Free 1/7}. 


Writers’ Year Book Company, Granville House” 
Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
New Series. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s. net each. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By HERBERT 
W. PAUL. 

GEORGE ELIOT. By SiR_ LESLIE 
STEPHEN, K.C.B. 

WILLIAM HAZLITT. By AUGUSTINE 


BIRRELL. 





PERSONAL IDEALISM Philosophical 
Essays by Eight. Members of the University of Oxford. 
Edited by HENRY STURT. S8vo, 10s, net. 


TIMES.— We are grateful to the writers for the fresh- 
ness and attractive confidence of their opinions, for the 
ability and acuteness with which they are defended, and 
for giving the world one of the most notable books which 
Oxford has for some time sent forth.” 





NEW WORK BY PROF. BALDWIN. 
DEVELOPMENT AND EVOLUTION, 


including Psycho-Physical Evolution, Evolution by 
Orthoplasy, and the Theory of Genetic Modes. By 
JAMES MAKK BALDWIN, Ph.D. Princeton, Hon. D.Sc. 
Oxon., LL D. Glasgow. 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 





NEW POPULAR NOVELS, 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
THE VIRGINIAN. A Horseman of the 
Piains. By QWEN WISTER. 
DOROTHY VERNON OF HADDON 
HALL. By CHARLES MAJOR. 
THE CONQUEROR: being the True and 


Romantic Story of Alexander Hamilton. By GER- 
TRUDE ATHERTON. 





NEW UNIFORM EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
Reprinted from the First Editions, with all the Original 
Illustrations. In crown Svo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Latest Addition : 
PARIS and IRISH SKETCH BOOKS. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER :— 
THE CARDINAL’S PAWN. Chapters xv.—xvii. 

IN TIME of DROUGHT. By G. Lumley. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE TARTAR. By W. J. Fietcher 
GIPSY GOLD. By Glenrowan. 
PARLIAMENTARY QUOTATIONS. 

GEORGE ELIOT AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 

A. Sibbald, 

HATH NOT A JEW AFFECTIONS ? 


A FRENCH VIEW OF OUR ARMY IN SOUTE AFRICA. 
By Lieut.-Colonel Willoughby Verner. 


By W. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated, 
Price 1s, 4. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER Contains :— 
By the Author of 
“ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN.” 
ON THE GIVING OF BOOKS. 
A BALLAD OF SEMMERWATER. By 
WATSON, 


THE BOYHOOD 
M, Wharton. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of 
General Interest. 


WILLIAM 


OF MARK TWAIN. By Henry 





ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 
ST. NICHOLAS. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


The SEPTEMBER NUMBER CONTAINS: 


THE NEW SENTRY AND THE LITTLE BOY, Verse. 
By TUDOR JENKS. 
| HILARITY HALL. (Long Story Complete in this 
Number.) By Carolyn Wells. 
TWO MEN OVERBOARD. (An Old Salt’s Yarn.) 
E. Boyd Smith. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


| Price ls. 


By 


MACMILLAN & Co., Liwrrep, Lonpon. 





